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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden -street, W 
R Patrons: The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MackEnzIEz, 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, February 8, at 8. Loans 
The Lent Term will begin Monday, January 20, Entrance Examination, Saturday, 


RURY LANE-—-THE NATIONAL THEATRE. 
TWICE DAILY at 1.30 and 7.15., AUGUSTUS HARRIS’S Pantomime, JACK 

AND THE BEANSTALK, written by HARRY NICHOLLS and AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 
produced on a scale of splendour surpassing in magnificence the lays offered to the 
ublic by Mr. Augustus Harris in ete years, and perform by a Company of 
‘omedians each of whom is an acknowledged attraction in himself. Box Office open daily 





— odin ie &c., apply to JOHN GILL, Secretary. from 10 to 6. 
LLEG MU malate . T HEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. R. 
pees OF ah as om =. Gye TT —Mr. F. RB. BENSON’S SHAKESPEREA COMPANY To 


In ted by Roy: 
President—H BH. THE PRINCE OF Wares, K.G. 
Director—Sir George Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. i 

SIXTEEN OPEN FREE SCHOLARSHIPS to be competed for in February, 1890. 
Last day for receiving sepnentions, yay bss 

Examination for ASSOCIATE of the YAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC (A.B.C.M.), 
April, 1890. Last day for receiving applications March 6th. Particulars and Forms may 
be obtained from Mr. George Watson, yd at the Cee 
Cc ES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 


COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TI Inst. 1872, 


Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.B.S.E. 
Director of Studies—Prof. BRADBURY TURNER, Mus. B. 





The NEXT TERM commences January 13th, when new Students (professional and | 


amateur) are rece: 


ived. 
The OPERATIC CLASS, under the direction of Mr. Walter Bolton, will assemble on | 


Wed s at 6 p.m. 
The OR HESTRAL CLASS will re-assemble on Saturday, January 18th, at 4 o’clock. 

LECTURES on VOICE PRODUCTION will be delivered by Mr. Albert Visetti on 
Thursdays at 12 o’clock. 

The first QUEEN VICTORIA LECTURE on the “ Musical Renaissance’”’ will be deli- 
vered by Morton Lathom, Esq., M.A., Mus. B., Vice-President of the College, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 14, four o’clock. ; j 

The LF-YEARLY Distribution of Diplomas, Certificates, &c., will take place on 


Jan. 14, at five o’clock. 
By order of the Academical Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY and PRA 
By T. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal rie | of Music, and u 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, M: e Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver 


successful Vocalists 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street, W. 











OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
PARENTS secking ENGLISH or FOREIGN SCHOOLS, 
TUTORS, or GOVERNESSES for their Children are invited to write fully to 
J. F. MOON, M.C.P., 
8, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W., 


who will forward prospectus and every requisite information free of charge. 

Particulars seminal ene: Age and sex of pupil, locality preferred (if any), and about 
what terms will be paid. Housekeepers, Nursery Governesses, and i 
recommended. Hours 11 till3. Saturdays closed. 


Ce 2's O F ORGANIST S. 


The LIBRARY will be RE-OPENED on JANUARY 2lst. 
Proposed Arrangements for the Session, 1889-90. 








January 14 ,, ... A.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
99 15 ,, .. A.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing). 
pe 16 ,, .... A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
* 17 ,,_ .... Diploma Distribution. 
February 4 ,, ... Lecture, 
March 4 5» « Lecture. 
April 14 ,, ... Anuual Dinner. 
May 6 ,, .. Lecture 
June 3 » .. Lecture. 
July 1 ,, . Lecture. 
July 15 ,, .. F.C.O, Examination (Paper Work). 
we 16 ,, .. F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
‘ 17 . F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
a 18 ,, ... Distribution of Diplomas. 
” 22 ,, «. A.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
e 23 . A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
» 24, .. A.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing). 
ae 25 ,, ... Diploma Distribution. 
31 .» Annual General Meeting. 


Bloomsbury. E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary, 





Companions are also | 


CE for the VOICE. | 


m which he has | 
‘Kay, and other | 











night and Every Evening at 8 (Thursdays and Fridays excepted), doors open 7:30, overtur 
7:45, in Shakespeare’s Fairy Comedy. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


WITH: THE MENDELSSOHN INCIDENTAL MUSIC. 

Box-office open daily 10:0 to 5:0. Acting Manager, Mr. H. JALLAND. No fees 
MATINEES of A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM every Saturday and woheaaee 
till further notice. Doors open 2:0, commence at 2:30; overture 2:15. Children 
price to Stalls and Dress Circle to Matinees. ; 


LOBE THEATRE.— DAY and AY, January 
16 and 17, and every following THURSDAY and FRIDAY till further notices 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY “ T HE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 














ONCERT MANAGEMENT, Mr. BASIL TREE (Successor 
. — Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall Piccadilly, undertakes the management 
of concerts. 





IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


HE MUSICIAN: <A Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
A ae By — in ling 

‘ontains Analyses of well-known Pieces p ively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 

unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. - 

Times.—“ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great e lence to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsie 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—*‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—“‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, aud enjoy 
beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 

. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 





a Se Oo es PROBLERXM 8 


Together with other musical questions form the subject of Prize 
Competitions each month in the 
MUSICAL HERALD. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Annual Subscription, post free, Is, 6d. 
J. CURWEN & SONS, Sand 9, Warwiek Lene, London, E.C. 





Geir. Bet 8 Sek B18 's 6 
BURLINGTON HALL, SAVILE ROw, Ww. 


Patron: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 
President : Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 





For Prospectus and Form of Application for Membership, address the Secretary. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for F. Gld. 0. will take place on the 2ist and 22nd 
JANUARY, 1890. Last day for entering names 16th January. 

A Prize of five guineas will be given for the BEST ORGAN PIECE, either an Andante 
or ee the Sonata form preferred). 

A Prize of five guineas will be given for the BEST FULL SHORT ANTHEM for eral 
use, taking about five minutes in performance. Words to be selected from outheniood 
version, 

‘The selected Anthem and Organ Piece will become the property of the Guild. 

The Council reserve to themselves the right to withhold the prizes should neither 
Anathem nor Organ Piece be considered of sufficient merit. 

The Competition is open to Associate; and Members of the Guild only, and will 
3lst January, 1890. 4 

J.T. FIELD, Sub-Warden. 


cee 
MORETON HAND, Hon, Sec 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


S oermenell 
1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) ...........0..0.4 £0 2 0 
13 do. | ee a 29 
26 do. - ji . ‘ieee 115 0 
52 do. oo Gane 33 0 


Payable in advance. 








CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHEsILTON Roap, Fuiuam, S.W. 


Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 

70, Park Roap, HaverstockK Hi1, N.W. 











Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE Park TERRACE, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, Dorset. 


Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RucKLInGE AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 








Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, S.W., 
47, REDBURN STREET, TEDWORTH SQvuaRE, S.W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortH Hovsg, HusBanp’s Boswortu, Rucsy. 





Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 
Begs that all communications res ing Oratorios, 
Concerts, &., will be ad sed to 


4, Sr. Toomas’s Rp., Finspury Park, Lonpon, N. 





Miss KATE FLINN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQuaRE, W. 





Miss ZIPPORA MONTEITH. 
Oratorio and Concert, 
34, Bioomsspury Square, Lonpon, W.C. 








TENORS. VIOLIN. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. Miss MARIANNE EISSLER, 
Concerts, At Homes, 


All communications to be addressed to 
40, Fincuury Roap, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, STANLEY GARDENS, BELSIZE Park, W. 


Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
' Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F, A. Scowas, Agent, 
11, East 27TH St., New York Ciry. 


Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount STREET, DvBLIN. 


Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 

Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 
Address—TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Mr. HIRWEN JONES, 
Is open to Accept Engagements for Oratorio, 
, and Opera, 


Address—31, NorrrincHAM Puiacs, W. 














15, FAIRHOLME Roap, West KENSINGTON, S.W. 


Signor LUIGI MEO, 
Solo Violinist, 
**Poptars,” HampsTeap HILL GARDENS, 


HampsteaD, N.W. 
Pupils visited and received. 


Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
Solo Violinist, 
7, CoLosszuM TERRACE, 
ALBANY STREET, Lonpon, N.W. 


PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is o to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
omes” and a limited number of lessons. Address: 


25, GRovE GARDENS, Hanover Gate, N.W. 


TEACHERS. 





























CONTRALTOS. 


Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLOUCESTER CrEscanT, REGENT’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork STREET, W. 








Miss ROSA LEO, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
18, Macuise Roap, KENSINGTON. 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
38, Betsize Roap, N.W. 








Miss LENA LITTLE, 
Concerts, 
42, NorFoLtkK Square, Hype Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, Ducness Roap, EpGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


Miss HENDEN-WARDE, 
Concerts, At Homes, Lessons, 
37, YorK Piace, PoRTMAN SQUARE. 


Miss AGNES JANSON, 
Concert Oratorio &c., 
41, EASTBOURNE TERRACE, W. 














BARITONES. 


HAROLD SAVERY, 
Concerts and At Homes, 
32, GRANGE ParK, EALING. 





Mr. 





Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roap, 
West Dutwicu, 8.E. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers), 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 
30, LancasTeR Roap, Norrine HILx, W. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, SrraNp, W.C. 











Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLoucEsTeR Puiace, Dorset Square, N.W. 


Miss JANET TATHAM, 
Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music. 
For Concerts and at Homes, 
Lessons Given. 


Address—18, Baker STREET, W. 


BASS. 
Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 


Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
44, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREET. 














HARP. 
Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Epury Street, Betoravia, S.W. 








Miss CLARA EISSLER, 


Concerts, At Homes, 
15, FAIRHOLME Roap, Wesi Kexsinuton, 8.W. 





Mr. W. WANDESFORDE, 
RocHESTER House, Brook GREEN, 
Lonpon, W 





Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 
co N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork STREET. | 








The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘ At Homes,” Dinner 

and Garden Pa: 
121, ApwLatpe Roap, N.W. 





Miss M. SYNGE, 
Piairst, Composer, and Accompanist, 
Professor of Singing (English, French, Italian and German.) 
8, SorRewsBuRY Roan, Bayswater, W. 


Miss AGNES VALLERIS, 

Authorised Teacher of the Strakosch Method of Voice 
—— under which Patti, Nikita, Arnoldson 
study 





34, BLoomsBury Square, W.C. 


Mr. HAYDEN G. BAILEY, 
Recommended by his teacher, Mr. Henschel, 
ives us in Singing. 
31, BEprorp GARDENS, CAMPDEN HI Lt, W. 


Rev. C. R. TAYLOR, M.A., L.L.B., 
Lecturer in Public Reading and king, King’s 
College, London, receives Private Pupils for Voice 
Production, Elocution, &c. 
28, QuEEN’s Roap, Barswarer, W. 














Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Telegraphic Address : 
** Heatey’s Acency,’’ LoNpoN. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 


Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 


Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. Heavey, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 
Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W, 
Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans Roap, Primrose Hit, N.W., 


or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Betsize Roap, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. Heatey, 
i0a, Warwick Street, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srreet, W, 


Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 
(BARITONE), 


























Concerts and Oratorio, 


Business Manager: W. B. HeAcey, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W, 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 











EW PART SONGS FOR S.A.T.B. 
By W. W. PEARSON, ; 

*Tis Morn (Edward Oxenford) ... ‘oo | Welcome, Young Spring ... « 2a, 
pS ea ee - ... 84, | The Oyster Dredgers . 2d. 
HUMOROUS PART SONGS, 

Three Doughtie Men (34th thou.) . 3d, | The Snow-white Doe a al . 44, 
A Ryghte Merrie Geste .. ... ... 4d. | Ben Bowlegs (Ed. Oxenford) ... . 3d. 
Three Children Sliding (6th thou.) ... 3d. | The Carrion Crow ... id sia - 

CHORUSES FOR 8. A. T. B. 
With Pianoforte or Orchestra] Accompaniments. 
The Iron Horse __... “6. “tes . 44.1! The Ocean _... aa dat po « 3d. 
Off to Sea (Edward Oxenford) ... 4d. | The Ironfounders (28th thou.) ... . od. 


Orchestral Parts on application to the Composer, Elmham, Dereham. 
London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 1, Berners Street, W 





[,™* of PORTRAITS that | hove appeared in THE MUSICAL 


May 4. Edward Grieg. Sept. 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 

May 11. Carl Rosa. Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 

May 18. F. H. Cowen. Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 

May 25. Senor Sarasate. Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors, 
June 1. Frederic Cliffe. Oct. 5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 
June 8. An Idyl. Oct. 12. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
June 15. Fraulein Hermine Spies. ! Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
June 22. Signorina Teresina Tua. | Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
June 29. Madame Marcella Sembrich. Nov. 3. Johannes Brabms. 

July 6. Madame Backer Gréndhal. Nov. 10. Professor Villiers Stanford. 
July 13. Sir John Stainer. Nov. 17. Arrigo Boite. 

July 20. Madame Lillian Nordica, Nov. 24, Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
July 27. M. Jean de Reszke. Nov. 31. Miss Marianne Eissler. 
Aug. 3. Charles Dibdin. Dec. 7. Madame Trebelli. 

Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. | Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 

Aug. 17. Madame Sarah Bernhardt. | Dec. 21. Robert Browning. 

Aug. 24. Frau Amalie Materna. Dec. 28. Miss Grace Damian. 

Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck. , Jan. 4. Mr. Plunket Greene. 


The above can be obtained with the accompanying issue of the paper at 3d. per copy. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
———-g———— 

*,* The Business Departments of the Musica Worup are now 
under the management of Mr. L. V. Lewis, the Manager 
of “ The Observer,” 396, Strand, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addressed. Remittances should be made 
payable to the Proprietors. 

*,* All advertisements for the current week’s resue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 

*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Eprror. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


—————— 
For United Kingdom. | For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
- within Postal Union. 
Per ABBUM .ovseeeseeeeseree dered Po? ea £017 0 
» Half-year ...........000 0 7 6) ,, Half-year ............... 0 8 6 
so GR atiniccdevees DE ss GND cccecsisccciccciccs 04 4 





(Payable in advance.) 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 
——_——_>——_ 

Amply justified is the expression of universal regret which has 
been evoked by the death of Giuliano Gayarré, which took place at 
Madrid on the 2nd inst. The deceased artist was born at Pampe- 
luna, and spent his early years as a workman in a blacksmith’s 
forge. At the recommendation of his master the lad sang to 
some members of the Municipal Council there, who subscribed a 
purse of money to enable him to prosecute his musical studies at 
Madrid, and subsequently in Italy, making a very successful début 








at Milan. Afterwards Gayarré appeared in all the principal cities 
of Europe, and made a three years’ tour in South America. He 
was first heard in England in 1877 at Covent Garden, then under 
the direction of Mr. Gye, when he appeared as Gennaro in 
“ Lucrezia.” For four years he came to London each season, and, 
after an interval of five years, appeared again in 1886 and 1887. 
In the latter year he was heard in the chief réle of Glinka’s “ Vie 
pour le Tzar.” It is undeniable that Gayarré possessed many of 
the best qualities of a great operatic artist, the peculiar timbre of 
his voice and its excessive vibrato alone hindering him from 
reaching the highest position. ite 
* 

An Italian contemporary, “ Il Mondo Artistico,” quotes a curious 
extract from a letter written by Bizet in answer to some French 
critics who had censured Verdi for his “dramatic violence.” 
“When a passionate, violent, even brutal temperament,” says 
Bizet—“ when a Verdi enriches art by a living and powerful work, 
made up of gold and mud, of gall and blood, let us not frigidly 
say to him, ‘ But, my dear, Sir, this is wanting in taste, it is not 
refined!’ (distingué) Refined! Are Michael Angelo, Homer, 
Dante, Shakspere, Beethoven, Cervantes, and Rabelais refined ¢ 
Is genius to be trimmed up for us with rice powder and almond 
paste?” 

** 

The fact that a great artist can be a very bad critic is given 
fresh emphasis by this strange utterance, which offers at least two 
texts on each of which a lengthy and valuable sermon might be 
preached. Can Bizet really have intended to suggest that 
Shakspere, or Beethoven, or Homer were distinguished by 
“‘ dramatic violence”? Surely these great ones were in nothing 
so great as in the self-control and high sanity which enabled them 
to direct and guide their powers of fiery imagination. In art, as in 
other spheres of life, it is an excellent thing to have the giant’s 
strength ; but it is worse than tyrannous “ to use it like a giant.” 
Genius shows its might as much in the power it reserves as in the 
power it puts forth, and if dramatic violence may truly be ascribed 
to Verdi, he is thereby put lower than the artists with whom he is 
here named. Which leads us to point out that Bizet—if these 
opinions were really held by him judicially—was apparently without 
the sense of critical proportion. This is, indeed, the deficiency 
common to much modern criticism, in which there is usually no 
attempt, and still more frequently no ability, to “ place ” artists or 
their productions in their proper mutual relations. The standards 
of criticism become confused, and its terminology inaccurate and 
misleading. Nor is this confined to the professional critics, for the 
public is equally unable to discriminate. A work which pleases by 
its grace or melodiousness is at once acclaimed great, and any 
attempt made by a thoughtful critic to relegate the piece to its 
proper level is loudly decried. So it happens that even so con- 
siderable a man as Bizet is found classing Verdi with Beethoven— 
and that, too, at a time when “ Otello” was yet unwritten! 

+ * 

Judging from recent utterances of the American musical press, 
jealousy of the least dignified kind exists between New York and 
Chicago, which great cities are heaping on each other’s broad 
shoulders obloquy which would certainly be more becowing to the 
rivalries of petty parishes. New York, it seems, grudges the 
western city her great ball, and some of ber journals pretend that 
the inaugural ceremony was anything but a success. One, indeed, 
published a long account of the shifts to which the Chicagoans 
were put to raise enough money for the purchase of their tickets, 
and reported a great increase in the pawnbrcking business. To 
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these “ vulgar and disgusting” imputations—which certainly are 
unworthy—the Chicago press responds indignantly : for, says one, 
“ When New York makes a success of such an enterprise as the 
Auditorium, Chicago will be fairer minded; but it is unlikely that 
an occasion will arise by which we may return good for evil.” 
This Parthian shot is hardly likely to end the battle; but it may 
be hoped that so wretched a dispute will soon be ended, or rather 
replaced by a more honourable rivalry of two cities each striving 
its utmost to further the highest ends of art. 


*. * 
* 


A quarrel of equal bitterness, but of less extent, is also raging 
in the American press over the merits of Liszt’s ‘“‘ Mignon’s Song.” 
Mr. Krehbiel, who is usually the sanest of Transatlantic critics, 
recently referred to the composition as “that disjointed and un- 
poetical example of vain striving.” And again, “This song has 
often been set, but we doubt if any of the hundreds of settings 
which have gone down to oblivion were so insane as this of Liszt’s.” 
For this extraordinary aberration of judgment Mr. Krehbiel has 
been called to account by Mr. Travis Quigg, who has evidently 
recognised the beauty of Liszt’s song, and condemns its detractor 
as an incapable leader of public opinion. Certainly the song, 
filled as it is with a spirit of the deepest yearning, and wonderfully 
harmonised, is a most adequate musical expression of Goethe’s 
beautiful poem, and is, abating one or two conventional cadences, 
almost worthy of Wagner. Therefore, if the quarrel is to con- 
tinue, we shall put our money on Mr. Travis Quigg. 

*,* 

Suggestions were recently offered in these columns of the various 
ways by which Failure in Music might be achieved; and now it 
may not be improper to point out how much easier it is to fail in 
music than in literature. for in literature, to-day, the best is 
almost certain to come to the front, whilst in music. . . . Not that 
the distributors of literature—the middlemen—are in all cases 
judges of the wares they buy—on the contrary, there are 
many for whom, as for the music-publishers, “what sells” 
serves as their only criterion of worth, not even the creation of a 
demand being within the scope of what they consider their duty. 
But to the literary aspirant a channel is open which does not exist 
for his musical analogue—that of what is known to the British 
Museum Catalogue as “ Periodical Publications.” The editors of 
most journals, whether daily, weekly, or monthly, are themselves 
practised writers, who can recognise merit in the work of another. 
There is no class to correspond with this in music. It is true 
that some of the great publishing houses employ as “editor” 
a man of acknowledged musical ability, but his business is 
not so much to buy what is good, as to buy what will 
sell. That there are also in journalism editors who pander to 
the lower tastes of the public is very true, but—though we cannot 
tell to what the “ New Journalism” may eventually bring us— 
such are at present in a minority, whilst of the music publishers 
the converse is true. It is, however, true that those who are 
capable judges of literature outnumber the capable judges of 
music in the proportion of about twenty to one, for which there is 
no remedy but persistent “ pegging away” on the part of those 
upon whom the responsibility of England’s musical education 
devolves. 

+ # 

We hope that our long-established reputation for good faith will 

for once stand us in stead. We have to make a statement which 


those of our readers who know their Paris will receive with some- 
thing not unlike contemptuous incredulity. The Grand Opera is 
about to put in rehearsal M. St. Saéns’ new opera—his new opera, 





mark—called “ Ascanio.” This extraordinary conduct on the part 
of the directors of the Grand Opera—whicb really amounts to 
doing some portion of what they are paid by the State to do— 
has naturally called forth much comment from the French press. 
“ Le Ménestrel” is particularly frank—or in other words abusive 
—on the subject; for “ Le Ménestrel” was prosecuted last year by - 
the directors in question, MM. Ritt and Gailhard, for its con- 
tinued attacks on them for their neglect of their first duties. And 
“Te Ménestrel ” was found guilty and condemned to pay a fine—of 
tenpence; yet it returns to the charge, and is willing again to 
endure this crushing punishment. It contends that the State pays 
to its great Opera-house a yearly subvention on condition that at 
that house new works be performed, new authors brought forward ; 
“instead of which”? Messrs. Ritt and Gailhard go about making 
millions by the repetitions of the ancient operas which the crowd has 
often heard, and of which the connoisseur is weary ; and it exposes the 
miserable pretexts by which was postponed the “ Zaire” of M. Veronge 
de la Nux, for which M. Gailhard vainly travelled over Europe in 
search of a contralto. It appears that in the eyes of M. Gailnard 
there are no more contraltos worthy to fill the place of Mlle. 
Richard. Contraltoshave “ goneout;” Italy, Vienna, London know 
them no more. There is one, indeed, in Dresden, but she will 
not be at liberty for fourteen months. “ I repeat,” says the writer 
in “ Le Ménestrel,” with a fine irony, “that if they really need a 
contralto there is one knocking at their door, and they have only to 
open it—Miss Risley, the pupil of Mdme. Marchesi, with a superb 
voice and the highest talent. Miss Risley! Do youhear? Miss 
Risley!! All which shows that, much as we may wish the State 
(while it is doing so much for our education) to remember that 
music softens our manners and does not suffer them to be ferocious, 
we must be quite sure that if we force our masters to pay for the 
divine art—out of our money—we must be quite sure that they get 
what they pay for. 
ald 

A curious, but apparently a lucrative profession was that of 
Ferdinand Fournier, who died last week in Paris. Fournier was 
one of the best known leaders of the clague in the Parisian theatres, 
directing the applause at the Opéra, the Odéon, the Bouffes 
Parisiens, the Ambigu, and the Folies Dramatiques. From the 
manager of each of these he received a considerable stipend, in 
addition to which, as is customary in France, he had the privilege 
of purchasing a large quantity of tickets at half price, from the 
sale of which he usually realised a handsome profit. It may be 
supposed, also, that so important a personage was the recipient of 
many “little presents’ on the part of actors and actresses, all 
eager that their exits and entrances should be marked by enthu- 
siastic applause. The fact that he died worth a million francs 
suggests strange reflections. Perhaps it is more dignified to be a 
stern critic, inaccessible to bribes ; but no critic of the nil admirari 
school ever accumulated a fortune of forty thousand pounds. 


* * 
” 


Madame Albani has been using such spare moments as she can 
snatch from her professional engagements in America to write, for 
the “New York World,” an interesting chapter of personal 
recollections of Her Majesty the Queen. Various pretty anecdotes 
are told of the Queen’s kindness to artists, and Madame Albani 
gives an account of an amusing incident which happened to her- 
self at Balmoral. “The Queen,” ske premises, “ has been present 
at very few concerts for many years past. She occasionally has a 
noted artist to sing or play before her; but this alwaystakes place in 
private, and when I sing at Balmoral there is nobody in the room 
but the Queen, and perhaps one or two members of the Royal 
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Family who may be staying at the Castle. With regard to these 
little concerts I recall a funny incident. I sat down at the piano 
to accompany myself, and was just beginning to sing when the 
legs of the stool gave way, and I rolled on the floor at the Queen’s 
feet. Her Majesty wes rather concerned at first, thinking I must 
have hurt myself; but when she saw that I was all right she 
burst out laughing. We all had been rather solemn before, but 
after my tumble everybody was so amused that it was a long while 
before I could proceed with my song.” Jt is not every prima 
donna whose downfall is thus happy. 

* 


* 
* 


Every one will be sorry to hear that, after all, the chances of 
hearing “ Tristan and Isolde” at Covent Garden next season are 
by no means definite, Mr. Harris apparently thinking that the 
production of “ Die Walkiire” and “ Tannhaiiser,’ which are in 
more than contemplation, should satisfy all expectations of the 
good Wagnerian. Gliick’s “ Orfeo” will certainly be a compensa- 
tion of interest, however, and altogether the operatic season pro- 
mises to be of unusual interest, for, in addition to the provision 
which will be made by Mr. Harris, the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
will open at Drury Lane on Easter Monday, producing Mr. 
Cowen’s new Scandinavian opera at an early date—and Mr. Mayer, 
if report sayeth truly, will give us a series of performances at Her 


Majesty’s. 


* * 
* 


- 
Among the most interesting of the Vocal Recitals announced for 
the coming season will undoubtedly be the series of three which 
will be given by Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr. William Nicholl 
at the Steinway Hall on the evenings of Jan. 21, Feb. 18, 
and April 15. Several new and important works will be intro- 
duced by these accomplished artists, and at one of the recitals, 
Mr. Henschel’s “Serbisches Liederspiel” will be given, with the 
assistance of Mrs. Henschel and Mr. Hayden Bailey, the composer 
accompanying. 
°° 
Loud were the regrets expressed by many of Madame Patti’s 
admirers when she first appeared at the Albert Hall a few weeks 
since with her raven hair transformed, as at th2 touch of some 
philosophical hairdresser’s stone, to reddish gold. But it seems 
that there was excellent reason for the transformation, for Madame 
Patti has thus explained the matter in a letter to a lady friend, 
which the erterprising journalist has somehow obtained sight of :— 
“Tt isn’t blonde,” she writes, “nor even golden brown, but red— 
bright red of the most quarrelsome shade. You know, I dare say, 
that I am in mourning for my sister. Black was never becoming 
tome. I look positively wicked in a black wrap, and with a whole 
toilet and my black eyes and hair I was a most dismal creature to 
look upon. I not only found that the sombre tone in which I was 
cast had a depressing effect upon my own feelings but was also 
unpleasant to my friends, and for their sake, as well as my own, I 
had my dark locks brightened.” 


* * 
* 


Beethoven’s Triple Concerto will be one of the most interesting 
features of the concert which is now being organised by Miss 


be played by Miss Janotha, Dr. Joachim, and Signor Piatti, and it 
is certainly to be hoped that the lady’s efforts—which are, indeed, 
but one instance of the generosity happily common amongst musi- 
clans—may result in raising a sum sufficient to secure to the dis- 
tinguished artist in whose aid the fund is opened a fitting reward 
for her long and admirable services to art. 


a | was the sister art of music. 
Janotha in aid of the Arabella Goddard Fund. The concerto will | 


| 
| 





Admirers of Miss Lena Little will be glad to learn that since 
she-left London at the end of November last she has sung four 
times iu New York, and with unvaried success. Her greatest feat 
seems to have been achieved at one of the Symphony Society’s 
Concerts, conducted by Mr. Walter Damrosch, when she introduced 
Liszt’s enormously difficult concert-sung “ The Three Gypsies ”"— 
a Hungarian rhapsody and song combined, as it might aptly be 
defined—and her “ superb rendering” of which, according to the 
“ American Art Journal” “ took the audience quite by surprise ; the 
fine phrasing, the tone shadings so accurately measured, and the 
richness of her voice being revealed in splendid relief.” At Balti- 
mere, with only a few hours’ notice, she efficiently replaced Miss 
Emily Winant (who was prostrated by an attack of the newly im- 
ported Russian grip, as the Americans call influenza) in the 
“ Messiah ;” and is now gradually working her way south to fulfil 
her engagement at the New Orleans Festival, commencing February 
12. We wish her a speedy and safe return. 

*_* 
* 

We offer our congratulations to Mr. J. Kendrick Pyne, the 
well-known organist of Bath Abbey, who has recently attained the 
fiftieth year of his professional career, having entered upon his 
duties at the Abbey in 1839. Mr. Pyne is the author of a number 
of secular and sacred compositions of merit. A testimonial is to 


be presented to the venerable musician by his fellow-townsmen. 


* * 
* 


In our review of Mr. Edmonstoune Duncan’s recently published 
ode, “ Ye Mariners of England,” we inadvertently stated that the 
work would be performed by the Glasgow Choral Union, under 
Mr. Manns. The performance will be directed by Mr. Joseph 
Bradley, who is alone responsible for all choral concerts given by 
this excellent society, Mr. Manns conducting only the orchestral 


concerts. 
* 


* 

* 

The January number of “Time” marks a new epoch in the 

history of that journal. The editorship has been assumed by Mr. 

Belfort Bax, and the contents include an article by William Morris 

on “ Art and Industry in the 14th Century ;” one by the editor on 

“The Decay of Pagan Thought,” and a note on Browning as a 

theologian. If the point of interest herein reached be kept through 

succeeding numbers there can be no doubt that the magazine under 
its new conditions will attain success. 








SENSATION versus PERCEPTION 
BY MARY DETT. 
—@————— 


*‘* Perché i Greci antichi non progredirono nell’ armonia,”’ by Prof. B. Gamvcecr 


IN MUSIC. 





(Continued from page 8.) 


We must now notice another aspect in the evolution of music—a change 
in its office or purpose. In ancient times musie was akin to dancing; the 
object of both was imitation, and the two arts were closely connected. 
Dancing, however, has never progressed beyond the first stage of de- 
velopment—that of ministering to the senses; in fact it may be said to 





have declined rather than progressed as an art. With the Greeks dancing 
Hence the great importance they attached to 
rhythm, which they pronounced “ masculine,’ in opposition to the 
‘“‘feminine” nature of melody. Both dancing and music were capable of 
affecting the senses and emotions, as the impressionable Greeks 
were fully aware. ‘“ Nothing,” says Aristotle, “is more poten 
than rhythm and musical songs, in imitating, as far as is possible, anger 
love, courage, and even goodness, and all the emotions of the soul.” So 





* “Why the ancient Greeks made no progress in Harmony,” 


Sta 
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great was their opinion of the influence of music upon the mind that 
certain instruments were forbidden on account of their weakening effect. 
To quote Aristotle again: “The flute is not a moral instrument, it only 
excites the passions,”’ and elsewhere, speaking of the various modes or 
scales (to each one of which was ascribed a character peculiarly its own), 
he says: “The Phrygian mode, unlike the Dorian, inspires with enthu- 
siasm.”’ In fact, each mode had its own peculiar rhythm, and was accom- 
panied by its own peculiar poetry. The marvellous effects ascribed to these 
different modes are attributed by Gamucci not so much to any essential 
difference in the character of the music itself (which would argue a higher 
state of musical development than obtained in Greece), but to the 
different accents or dialects of the Phrygian or Dorian poetry. A poem or 
discourse pronounced in different dialects certainly produces different 
effects; it may become rougher or smoother in character ; certain points are 
gained in one dialect and lost in another, &c. Perhaps, also, the accents 
of certain Greek dialects carried with them a certain rhythm and inflection 
of voice, which would inevitably be reflected in singing, all the more 
because of the very intimate connection between speaking and singing. 
The various modes thus coloured and characterised by their various accents 
would naturally represent the character and sentiment of the various 
peoples whose names they bore. For Greek song was essentially “a decla- 
mation translated artistically into determinate sounds.” Once accepted as 
suitable to the words which it was to accompany, a Greek melody never 
changed—its every note received a signification which was henceforth 
accepted as invariable. In modern music, on the contrary, a melody note 
is variable, its character being changed by every new harmony. It becomes 
expressive instead of merely imitative, and is capable of a psychical, not merely 
a physical influence. The object of Greek song was merely to imitate “the 
effects determined by physical commotion,” not to follow and express any 
complex emotions of the soul. Viewed thus, it ismore than probable that 
the celebrated productions of Olympian song, which are recorded to have 
fired the souls of men, never passed the limits of Sensation, i.e., their 
effects were sensuous. 

Ancient music may be said to have been analytic in character, whilst 
modern music is synthetic. Successive harmony represents the former 
—simultaneous harmony the latter tendency, the latter being a psycholo- 
gical operation of more complex character than the former. Sensation 
hears a tone as simple, pure and isolated. Perception hears in the same 
tone its harmonic and variable tendencies, and, as soon as these are per- 
ceived, the tone is no longer capable of being a mere exact imitation—it 
becomes of necessity more than an imitation, it acquires an individuality 
of its own and its relations to other sounds are recognised by the mind. 
Harmony, therefore, can only be developed by perception, whilst melody, 
and melody alone—is evolved by sensation. The process by which Sensa- 
tion develops into perception is a gradualone. There becomes evident in 
the sounds themselves a tendency to form into groups, to follow certain 
progressions, almost it may be said to organise themselves. This grouping 
or organising of tones obeys a law, long in revealing itself but finally 
irresistible—the principle of tonality. Not until this is firmly established 
can there beany solid foundations for harmony, and with the Greeks this 
process of grouping of tones was only in embryo. A melodic series of tones 
appeals to sensation, but only perception hears in the tones their tenden- 
cies and attractions to other tones, to simultaneous or successive harmonic 
combinations. 

In course of time the melodies themselves become harmonic (that is, are 
combined on harmonic principles) ; the tones must have a harmonic significa- 
tion, which, however, is subject to change by the external influence of a 
different harmony. The same tone, in this case, may be made to change 
its tendencies, therefore in harmonic melody those exact gradations of tone 
formerly in use are no longer necessary, our psychical perception supplying 
them by imagination. Hence it came that, in singing, those subtle and fine 
gradations of intervals, whether by reason of a duller sense of hearing, or 
in consequence of a more developed psychical faculty, in course of time dis- 
appeared. As above said, these finer intervals seem to have fallen into 
disuse about the third century. From that time the diatonic scale of 
Pythagoras was recognised as supreme, although several attempts were 
made to re-establish the Greek modes. A certain Nicolo Vincentino in the 
sixteenth century invented an instrument called the “ Archicembalo,”’ 
which was to effect this, but his invention met with no success. Not until 
the end of the same century, however, was there a keyed instrument 
capable of rendering a perfectly consonant chord, but the psychical de- 
velopment of music (by this time expressing itself in harmony) made the 


“tempering ” of certain instruments—the piano, for instance—necessary. 
Perception supplies all the little gradations of tone which are lost to the 
ear in our modern instruments. 

The divine art of music, Gamucci concludes, in its centuries of progress 
from antiquity to modern times, has been essentially transformed in nature. 
With the Greeks music appealed to sensation, its office was imitative and 
its character was melodic ; in modern times music is judged by perception, 
its office is expressive and its character has therefore become harmonic. 

This evolution in music reflects, as in a mirror, a corresponding evolution 
from the spirit of ancient to that of modern civilisation. ‘‘The Greeks 
thought and felt plastically,” Schelling remarks ; and in Greek civilisation, 
with its artistic enthusiasm for beauty of form, there was lacking that 
aspiration after the spirit, which is the distinguishing feature of modern 
civilisation. For this reason music, the expression of spirit, is essentially 
the art of modern times, as sculpture was of the ancient, in which form was 
worshipped and idealised. In judging the conditions of Greek thought, 
one must bear in mind that those great philosophers and thinkers, to 
whom modern seekers of wisdom turn with reverence, were not strictly 
representatives of the age in which they lived, although they were its 
products. They were, in truth, far above it, belonging, as all the greatest 
thinkers do, to all nations and to all ages. 

Music did not keep pace with the winged aspirations of such as these, 
but followed siowly with the masses, developing as the soul of the whole race 
developed—for “ Music is the mirror in which are reflected the sentiment 
and the character of a people—it has become the expression of the soul.” 











NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL 
MUSICIANS. 
silage 
(BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Though founded only eight years ago this society has already become 
large and influential, and there is reason to believe that it will continue 
to increase ; its aims are practical and its members enthusiastic. There is no 
way more convenient, and at the same time more pleasant of promoting 
friendly intercourse and discussion among the members than to hold an 
annual conference. The success which attended those given in past years 
at London, Birmingham, and Cambridge seems likely to be repeated here 
at Bristol, the city selected for the present year’s meeting. On Tuesday 
there was a reception by the General Council at the Royal Hotel, College 
Green, for the purpose of introducing the members to each other. In the 
evening there was a conversazione in the comfortable Assembly 
Room of the Royal Hotel, at which a performance of music was 
given, the works being by members of the society. First came a MS. 
pianoforte Trio by Dr. Edward Bunnett, a pleasing and melodious 
composition. It was performed by the composer and Messrs. F. S. Gard- 
ner and Ed. Pavey. This was followed by a song, with violoncello obligato 
by Mr. W. Noel Johnson. The music has good feeling, and the skilful 
obligato part was played by the composer. The vocalist was Mr. Walter 
L. Kidner. Next came a “Second Duo Concertante” for two pianofortes, 
Op. 26 (completed expressly for the occasion) by Mr. Charles E. Stephens, 
an active member of the Society. This work, which displays considerable 
skill, charm and agreeable contrast, contains three movements, an Allegro, 
an Andante con Parafrasi, and an Allegretto vivoed amoroso. The duet 
was brilliantly played by Madame Emily Lawrence and the composer, 
and was received with loud applause. The pianos, of excellent tone, 
were on a new pattern, just manufactured by Messrs. Broadwood, and 
supplied by that firm free of cost. Two others of a similar kind will be used 
by Sir Charles Hallé in the Australian tour he is about to make 
with Lady Hallé. A melodious vocal duet by Dr. W. H. Longhurst, “The 
Mermaid,’’ was sung by Masters Ridgway and Bradner. The programme 
concluded with a Sonata in G minor for piano and violin by Dr. Walter 
Stokes. The work is clear in construction and the writing is skilful. A 
prize of six guineas was awarded to it at a competition instituted in the 
North-Midland Section; the adjudicators were Messrs. W. H. Cummings 
and E. H. Thorne. We ought to have mentioned above that Mr. Johnson's 
song also obtained a prize from the same adjudicators. 

Business commenced on Wednesday morning. The conference was opened 
at the Merchants Venturers’ Hall, under the presidency of Sir Charles 
Wathen, Mayor of Bristol, who gave a cordial welcome to the members of 





the National Society of Professional Musicians. He spoke of the interest 
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taken Ly the city of Bristol in the success of the Society, which he com- 
pared to a snowball, which the longer it runs the larger it grows. Bristol, 
with its Madrigal, Orpheus, Gleemen Societies, with its Festival and Rise- 
ley Choirs, and with its Popular Concerts, is a city which can, indeed, lay 
claim to being musical. The chair was to have been taken by Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie, but, unfortunately, illness prevented his coming. Mr. C. E. 
Stephens was elected in his place. After a few genial words, in which 
he advocated a firm but fair discussion on the paper about to be heard, a 
short report was read by Mr. Edward Chadfield, the hon. general secre- 
tary. He pointed with satisfaction to the wonderful progress made by 
the Society, to the growing interest taken in the conferences, and to their 
excellent financial position, although he reminded his audience that money- 
making was not their aim. 

Mr. Ebenezer Prout was then called to read his paper on “ The Study of 
Counterpoint.” After a few words as to the importance of the subject he 
referred to a paper read by Dr. Hiles at the Society’s Cambridge Conference 
last year, in which he argued that the old rules of counterpoint were fetters 
which ought to be broken. Mr. Prout believes in strict counterpoint as 
excellent mental discipline. All the great composers with one striking 
exception had worked at it. That exception was Schubert, and yet that 
great genius felt the want of such training, and only a short time before 
his death had actually arranged to study with the eminent contrapuntist, 
Simon Sechter. Mr. Prout would, however, adopt certain modifications so 
as to bring counterpoint into closer conformity with modern musical feel- 
ing. Formerly, owing to the ecclesiastical modes, tonality was vague and 
undefined. Then again, the lecturer pointed out how necessary it was to 
remember that counterpoint was only a means to an end, not the end itself. 
Mr. Prout would have strict counterpoint carried on side by side with 
harmony, and would only pass on to free counterpoint when the harmony 
studies were completed. 

The Chairman referred to statements made by himself at Cambridge 
showing how he agreed with Mr. Prout’s paper. A discussion followed. 
Dr. Hunt said he could thoroughly endorse many statements made by Mr. 
Prout. At the same time he thought that he had lost a golden opportunity 
of uniting liberal and conservative contrapuntists. He objected to the 
exclusion of second inversions of triads as proposed by Mr. Prout in accord- 
ance with ancient rule, and spoke of his allowing the inversion of the 
diminished triad on leading note as “ smuggling in a discord as a concord.” 
Mr. H.C. Bannister was in favour of strict counterpoint, and thought pro- 
hibitive rules ought to be stringent. Then came forward Dr. Hiles, and 
from his Cambridge paper it was evident that he would oppose the scheme, 
He considered that until Mr. Prout’s modifications of the ancient rules 
were clearly known they were to a certain extent fighting in the 
dark. Then he went on to speak of strict counterpoint as a 
hindrance in the path of young students. If pupils, he maintained, 
were to ask masters the reason of certain absurd old rules, the latter would 
be unable to give any rational explanation. He felt it his duty to upset 
strict counterpoint by all legitimate means, even by laughter. He could 
not see why people should learn counterpoint according to rules discarded 
even by Handel and Bach. Mr. Prout in his answer reminded Dr. Hunt 
that he objected to second inversion chords because they led to fixed pro- 
gressions, and strict counterpoint was to teach students how to select 
chords. So far as Dr. Hiles was concerned Mr Prout’s experience with 
pupils differed in toto. He found that the rules presented no formidable 
difficulties. In answer to Dr. Hiles’s inquiry as to the exact nature of the 
modifications, Mr. Prout said that he would allow only common chords and 
first inversions, but that he would give all reasonable freedom in the part- 
writing. This necessarily hurried description of the paper and discussion 
may not be all that could be desired, but it may give some idea of the 
morning's talk. 

In the afternoon there was a meeting at the Assembly Room (Royal 
Hotel), when an interesting paper was read by Mr. John Spencer Curwen 
on “The Elementary Musical Education of the People.’ Reference was 
made to the spread of music of late years, and the lecturer expressed his 
opinion that the future depended more upon teachers who worked—hard 
than on those who merely professed to teach. Mr. Curwen then went 
on to mention the qualities necessary in a good elementary teacher— 
instinct to follow philosophical principles of education, a spirit of enthu- 
siasm and firmness. He compared the singing in the schools of Germany 
with that in England, and was of opinion that the former was inferior 
to the latter. Mr. W. J. Kidner, connected with the classes of the Festival 
Society, made some remarks on the subject of the paper, and a vote of 





thanks to the lecturer was moved by Dr. Hiles. Mr. W. H. Cummings and 


Mr. G. Riseley also spoke. 

The Bristol Madrigal Society is well known, and certainly deserves its 
great reputation. Therefore all the members and friends of the National 
Society willingly availed themselves of the invitations issued by Sir George 
W. Edwards, the popular president cf the Madrigal Society, to attend a 
performance of music at the Victoria Rooms, Clifton. The programme in- 
cluded “ Fire! Fire!” (Morley), “Great god of love” (Pearsall), “0 
say what nymph” (Palestrina), “Sir Patrick Spens ”’ (Pearsall), a charm- 
ing setting of Moore’s poem, “ Bring the bright garlands hither,” and 
many other famous pieces. The performances, under the direction of Mr. 
D. W. Rootham, were admirable, and gave the utmost satisfaction. Sir 
George Edwards invited the members of the Madrigal Society and the 
auditors to supper after the performance. The president spoke “of the 
great honour to Bristol that the city should be selected for the place of 
meeting of the National Society of Musicians.” Dr. D. W. Rootham said 
“ he never enjoyed conducting a performance of the Madrigal Society more 
than he had done that evening.” ; 

By TEeLecRam. 

On Thursday morning a paper was read by Dr. W. H. Longhurst, of 
Canterbury, on ‘ The Orchestra, Past and Present,” and a resolution was 
subsequently proposed by Mr. Ebenezer Prout to the effect that “It is 
desirable that a due proportion of questions in strict counterpoint sbould 
be added to the present examinations questions book of the Society.” 
After a long discussion an amendment, proposed by Mr. Cummings, adding 
words for optional adoption to Mr. Prout’s resolution, was carried unani- 


mously. 
’ (To be continued.) 





THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT. 
BY L. G. M. BLYTH. 
oe 

I propose in the present paper to consider the human character as por- 
trayed in the artistic temperament ; with some of its virtues, some of its 
faults ; the advantages and disadvantages which it affords to its possessor ; 
how it is regarded, first by artists themselves, secondly by the world at 
large ; and finally, what should be the chief aim and object in the life of 
the true artist. FE: 

In the first place, what do we understand by the artistic temperament ? 
To the minds of some persons but one suggestion is conveyed by the 
mention of the word “artistic.” They see before them a vision of a 
would-be ethereal being, if of the male sex, with unshorn hair and shaven 
face, long thin white hands, brown velvet coat and a lily ; if of the female, 
a frizzled head, a sage-green frock with no shape in particular, a Liberty 
sash, and a gigantic sunflower, the whole set in a background of Japanese 
teapots, Oscar Wildism, and Bedford Park. To such as can consider this 
“ artistic,’ I would say—read no further, we have nothing in common. 
Your views of art and mine are far asunder as the poles—as fire and water, 
and you will here find little or nothing to edify you. What then 
do we understand by the word “artistic?” Before this can become quite 
clear, we must examine ourselves as to what we really mean when we speak 
of “art.” We say we “ follow art.” Do we mean by thisthatwe make our 
living by painting pictures, by composing music, by writing poetry? Is 
this “following art ?” Ordo we mean that art is to us a bright white 
light flowing from the very source of life, which illumines our whole eartkly 
life, revealing to us by its searching brilliancy all that is true and beautiful 
in this world of ours, and bringing into sharpest contrast therewith all 
that is false and hideous? and that we are trying to follow this 
light to that source of life? In short, is not art synonymous with 
the highest life ? Thus regarded, we may safely conclude that 
the artistic temperament can only exist in such beings as are 
gifted with a naturally refined disposition, in which the pre- 
ponderance of mind over matter is an indisputable fact. It thus 
follows that many—indeed it is to be feared the vast majority— 
of those who are called artists, not only by themselves but by the 
world in general, have not a shred of the true artistic temperament, 
not even a spark of the divine fire in the whole of their composition. In 
the eyes of the world a man is an artist if he can execute a difficult fan- 
tasia on the violin and pocket some thousands a year with a bow anda 
smiling face. A man may be able to do all this and more and yet be no 
more gifted with the artistic temperament than the velvet coat which 
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clothes him. A woman may have the voice of an angel, and draw the tears 
of thousands by her exquisite rendering of some homely ballad, and 
yet have as little of the divine fire in her as has the cheque with 
which she is presented in return for her services. 

In the following remarks I wish it to be distinctly understood that I refer 
to the genuine artistic temperament, as born with the individual, not as 
cultivated by the dilettante. 

Let us consider, then, what are the virtues which particularly distinguish 
this peculiar temperament. Perhaps the first of these is breadth, or in 
other words, charity. Here I fancy I see the reader smile. “The last 
thing in the world,” quoth he, “ which I should have ascribed to the artistic 
temperament.”’ Allow me to remark, in answer to this, that you make this 
observation simply because you persist in judging the word “ artistic’ by 
the Bedford Park-and-sunflower standard. Breadth, then, is one of 
the distinguishing virtues of the truly artistic. He who would follow 
art in single-mindedness must be able to see all sides of a question, 
be ready to see the beauty in every style, to own the good in every 
school beside that particular one in which he felects to worship. That 
there are such liberal spirits is certain—that they are as certainly 
most rare is the reason why the true artist is not often to be found. 
As soon as a man affects one particular school or creed to the 
exclusion of all others, he at once loses all claim to be considered a true 
artist. This, of course, does not imply that a man may not hold one school 
in greater veneration than another. Far from it. It is this leaning to one 
school or another which marks an artistic individuality, and it is the 
founding of a new school of thought which stamps a man a genius. A 
man without a preference one way or another is a man without reason, and 
a man without reason is no artist. It is this very possession of reason 
which enables the artist to weigh all sides of a question, and by the light 
of his art to perceive and retain the best of everything, discarding that 
only which is bad and therefore worthless. It istrue that two men, equally 
possessed of the artistic temperament may disagree as to what is good 
and what is bad, but it is just here that liberality comes into play, for did 


all artists agree in their opinions, where would be the need of breadth or | 


charity ? Without breadth of mind true art cannot exist. The true 
artist therefore is broad-minded. Having decided this much, let us con- 
sider another virtue which is not second to the foregoing, but must ever 
go hand in hand therewith—Truth. As there is no such thing as partial 
truth, I mean by the use of this word, sincerity, honesty in thought, word, 
and action, absolute and complete. And with truth comes moral courage. 
An artist, having his own convictions, must have the courage to stand by 
them, even in the face of the whole world. But even breadth, truth, 
and moral courage will avail him nothing if he have not patience. 
How else is the proud sensitive artist-spirit to bear the drudgery of routine, 
the bitter disappointments consequent on its own failures, on poverty, ill- 
health, or want of opportunity? How can it bear the indifference of a 
soulless world? The possession of these, and a host of other virtues, such 
as self-control, economy, unselfishness, may go far towards making an 
artist great, but without energy, determination unbounded, no man can 
ever be a successful artist. By “ successful ’’ I still mean something above 
and beyond the generally accepted sense of the word. Influence, patronage, 
may bring riches and recognition without any particular effort on the 
artist’s part, but the power over the hearts and minds of men which shall, 
through the medium of one man’s individuality, raise them one degree 
higher in the artistic and intellectual scale, must be the result of that 
man’s indomitable will, of an unflagging energy, of a rigid determination 
to surmount all difficulties, and to carry conviction to the hearts and minds 
of all with whom he may come in contact. It is, in the genius, this iron 
will which, first conquering self, lays siege to the world, and brings it into 
subjection to its own superior intellect. 

We now pass on to consider the short-comings which most frequently 
beset the artistic temperament. As is often the case, we find here that the 
nobler the nature the more heinous are the sins by which it is liable to be 
tempted. Thus the artistic nature, with its high ideal and lofty 
aspirations is the very one, of all, most open to the temptations of pride, 
conceit, bigotry, exaggeration, sloth, envy; while passion in every 


form is ready to tear the breast of the artist in all directions by reason of 
the very ardour and enthusiasm inseparable from his nature; luxury and 
self-indulgence appeal to him on every side through that very sense of the 
beautiful which makes him the artist that he is. But apart from all these 
failings which so heavily handicap him, there are two faults common to the 
artist in a greater degree than perhaps to any other class of beings—I 








| overthrow the purest religion which has ever 
| world. The words apply with equal truth to religion, the world, and E 





| the red flag that tells of danger ahead ? 


refer to “ touchiness ” and “ cliquism.” After the foregoing black catalogue, 
these two unpleasant little words may at first sight appear insignificant. 
This is far from being the case—so far, indeed, that I have no hesitation 
in pronouncing them the millstones about the neck which are drowning 
art in the deep sea of ignorance and hypocrisy. They are in short fatal 
to art. How can he be an artist who cannot bear that his errors should 
be pointed ont to him ?—can the true artist ever feel himself perfect ? 3 
Has not the true artist always an aim before him? If so, then he is always 
some distance from his goal, and if it be his heartfelt desire to reach this 
goal, will he kick the post which warns him of a cul-de-sac, or tear down 
Cliquism is only another word 
for division. We have all heard at some time the words of wisdom uttered 
by the Prophet of Nazareth—‘ A kingdom divided against itself 
cannot stand.” To see that this is true we have only to look to-day 
upon the divisions which are doing their utmost to destroy and 
influenced the 


toart. Why is it that in music and in painting, in every branch of art, 
there is stagnation, want of vitality, abject servile subjection to existing 
forms, be they never so antiquated, so rotten that they cannot stand, so . 
impossible of acceptation by any brain save that of a dotard or a fool ? 
It is because artists (so-called) have forgotten that union is strength, 
because by allowing themselves to drift into cliques and parties pitted 
against each other like wild beasts in the arena, they have so weakened 
their whole moral stamina that there is no strength in them, and they 
must needs go to the wall. Before art can triumph it therefore follows 
that artists must lay to heart the words which Richard Wagner has put 
into the mouths of the Grals Ritter in “ Parsifal.”’ 

Froh im Verein 

Briider tren 

Zu Kimpfen mit seligem Muthe. 


Gladly unite 
Brothers true 
To fight with holy courage. 


Unity! brother artists, and we may yet regenerate the world ! 


(To be continued.) 





REMINISCENCE HUNTING. 
—_—_@——_—_ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: I have read with much interest the recent remarks in the musical 
papers anent musical coincidences and the origin of certain phrases, but 
the subject has not yet been discussed with the gravity and earnestness 
which it demands. It is not by a hap-hazard comparison of themes, but only 
by going to the very root of the matter that valuable results can be 
achieved. How much more scientific would it be to take a given phrase, 
like the following, for instance :— 


and trace it through the works of the great masters, by all of whom, I ven- 
ture to assert, it has been used—aye, and not infrequently. It appears, 
but unobtrusively, in the earliest known English composition, “ Sumer is 
icumen in,” and may be found, with a little diligent search, in many works 
of the Madrigal period. In the Hornpipe of “ Dido and Hneas”’ Purcell 
has it thus :— 














while Bach, besides making a fugue on it :— 
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has inverted it, and concealed it with Schumann-like ingenuity in the first 
phrase of the first prelude :— 
=— —— 
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It may be found (as a bass) in the “ Hallelujah Chorus” of Handel ; indeed, 
it forms a prominent feature in that noble movement. It was a favourite 
theme with Mozart, whose use of it in ‘‘ Voi che sapete :— 

















must dwell in every memory. Haydn has it in the bass (also, inverted, in 
the melody) in ‘‘ With verdure clad,’ and Weber hides it away deliciously 
in the introduction of the “ Freischiitz’’ Overture :— 





But naturally we look to Beethoven for the best use of this much-loved 
phrase, and are astonished and delighted to find that he makes it run like 
a leit-motive through all the principal subjects of his nine symphonies. In 
the first bar of the first and the last bars of the last we find it in the bass, 
but in the Allegro of No. 1 it appears thus, varied :— 
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here being developed to the utmost stretch of its capabilities. 


splendid treatment the hammer-and-tongs method of Rossini and thesimple | 
way in which Schubert uses it in his marches hardly seem worth notice. | 
Mendelssohn treats us to a charming variation in his “ Midsummer Night’s | 


Dream ”’ overture, however :— 








while Wagner, with a keen sense of its consummate artistic value, only 
uses the phrase on special occasions, as at the end of an act, or when he 
requires an exceedingly striking motive :— 


Parsifal, Act I. 

















Now in spite of the frequent employment of this melody by all the old 


masters its popularity seems undiminished, especially among musicians of 


the less exalted class. London went mad over it all one season as the 
“See-saw ” waltz, and next year its popularity was almost as great when 
the composer of that masterpiece simply inverted his subject and gave it 
another name. You may hear the tympanist in any orchestra amusing 


himself all the evening with this theme, and one wonders what composers 
While I write I hear it on | 


of drawing-room music would do without it. 
several pianos, an organ round the corner, and a passing accordion-player, 
who gives it thus :— 


It is (he first bass a young musician learns, it is the last thing he hears (if 


he can hear) at his own burial. My own initials make it, which is why I 
refrain from putting them down here, signing myself instead, 
Yours faithfully, 
Tonic AND DoMINANT. 





After such | 





THE ORGAN-GRINDING NUISANCE. 
—————— 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sim: The support and influence of “Tue Musican Wortp,” in every 
sense, is earnestly entreated in favour of a movement for at least checking 
the organ-grinding nuisance. 

An attempt to obtain legislation was made last winter by a ‘petition to 
the Home Secretary, but he refused to take action. Thereupon a Bill was 
drawn up by counsel for the petitioners, and forwarded to Mr. Lawson, 
M.P., but that gentleman replied that he could not get any one to back 
the Bill. 

It proposes not to make organ-grinding illegal (for no radical remedy 
has any chance of even being considered), but merely to enable anyone to 
cbject and complain, to give an organ grinder in charge if he return and 
grind within hearing after having been once told not to do so (at present 
they can return as often as they please), to enable the police on anyone’s 
complaint to them to act effectually against them, and to empower a 
magistrate on conviction to order the destruction of the machine. 

To obtain the introduction of the Bill one must appeal to individuals 
of influence to address their representaives in the House of Commons, or @ 
petition might be got up and addressed to some influential metro- 
politan member. I would suggest Sir Algernon Borthwick, as both 
he and his journal, the “Morning Post,” are favourably disposed. This 
would be better than again addressing the Home Office. The petition 
above mentioned was addressed to the members for St. Pancras, but Mr. 
Lawson recommended its being addressed to the Home Secretary, and 
presented it himself. 

I append a form of petition, and remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Batpwin MicHaet SMIru. 

78, Albert-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W.., 

January 8, 1890. 


To Str ALGERNON Bortuwick, Knrt., M.P. 

The petition of the undersigned inhabitants of London hambly showeth, 

That a very serious nuisance is caused to your petitioners and others by 
the numbers of Italian organ-grinders who infest the streets of London. 

That the law is utterly inadequate to enable your petitioners and others 
aggrieved thereby to check and repress this nuisance. 

That organ-grinding and street music have been abolished in the cities of 
Paris and New York. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray you to introduce to the House of 
Commons a measure to amend the law and more effectually to check and 
repress this nuisance. 





A LETTER FROM BIARRITZ. 
—— 

Dear Mr. Eprror: The first “ musical afternoon” this Year of H.R.H. 
Princess Frederica of Hanover took place at the Villa “Bon Air” on 
Monday, January 6th, under the direction of Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 
Amongst the invited guests I noticed — Lady Laura Hampton, Sir 
Sir Charles and Lady H. Ellicott, Sir Michael and Lady Biddulph, Colonel 
Hussey Walsh, M. and Madame Heeren, Admiral Charlwood, and Mr. 
Charles J. Wood, all well known in London society. Unfortunately the 
two vocalists were—in consequence of severe colds—prevented from sing- 
ing, so the concert consisted chiefly of instrumental music. Mr. J. H. 
Bonawitz played the following pianoforte soli: 1. Sonata, Op. 26, with the 
Funeral March, Beethoven ; 2. Nocturnes in F minor and D flat major, by 
Chopin ; 3. Chant sans Paroles, Tschaikowsky ; 4. Nocturne élégiaque and 
Galop de Concert, Bonawitz; 5. Le Rossignol (Mélodie russe), Allabieff- 
Liszt. Mr. Charles Newton Scott, an excellent amateur pianist, played 
Litolff’s Spinnlied, and Miss M. Trotter (lady-in-waiting to Her Royal 
Highness) played Mozart’s Sonata in A major (Breitkopf and Hartel 
Edition, No. 29) and a Berceuse by Renard charmingly on the violin, with 
piano accompaniment. Later in the evening, when most of the guests had 
already left, Her Royal Highness Princess Frederica—who is not easily per- 
suaded to sing—gave a sympathetic reading of two songs by Schumann 
(accompanied by M. Bonawitz), to the great delight of those still 
present. Thus was a delightful afternoon spent at the Villa Bon Air. 
A second “séance musicale” will take place in the course of this week. 
I said in my last letter that there were no serial concerts here, and no 
opera or theatre. But now and then local musicians, like Monsieur Grad- 
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wohl, give “ annual”’ or “ charity’ concerts, with the assistance of vocal 
and instrumental performers from Bayonne or Bordeaux. I heard one 
last year which I shall never forget as long as I live! During the so- 
called “Spanish season’? in the summer, “orchestral societies’ from 
Monte Carlo, San Sebastian, and other watering places come here and give 
‘classical,’ and sometimes very much “unclassical’’ concerts. Last 
summer Monsieur Steck, of Monte Carlo, was here with his orchestra. He 
gave five “classical ”’ concerts, with complete symphonies by Beethoven, and 
other important works by Mendelssohn, Weber, Schumann, Saint Saéns, 
Massenet, and others. The “ American School’’ was not represented. A 
band of about 30 young men, called “Les Enfants de Biarritz’’ can be 
heard every Sunday afternoon near “La Plage.’’ They received a first 
prize at the last Paris Exhibition, I suppose as good “amateur’’ per- 
formers. 

With all good intentions Iam unable to say much about musical life 
either in Bayonne or in San Sebastian. In Bayonne the Town Hall and 
Museum were partly destroyed by fire last week, and the theatre being in 
the same building, all dramatic and musical performances have come to 
a sudden end. Among the operas and operettas given before the conflagra- 
tion were: “ Faust,’ “La Fille du Regiment,” “Le Barbier,’ “La 
Mascotte.” 

Whilst in Bayonne all musical life has come to a standstill by fire, in San 
Sebastian the “‘ Russian malady ” has put an end to all public performances. 
A dramatic company, announced last week, found it impossible to continue 
beyond one night’s performance, as there was noaudience. People aré afraid 
to catch the malady, and' therefore avoid as much as possible coming into 
contact with crowds. 

Imagination, of course, goes a long way. Every man who dies of old 
age issupposed to have been a victim of the “influenza.” All I heardin San 
Sebastian was a good Spanish military band in the street, and an old blind 
mandoline player, accompanied by his son (a lad of about thirteen) on the 
guitar. That was atreat, I must confess. With the exception of some 
gipsy bands I heard in Hungary I never heard better popular music. The 
old blind musician (in some respects more of an artist than many of our 
“much esteemed” concert givers) was dressed quite in the old Spanish 
“Figaro” fashion, with a red silk handkerchief around his head, blue velvet 
trousers, and long white stockings. The way he treated his instrument 
was artistic in the highest degree. There seemed to exist no technical 
difficulties for him (he played with a Sarasate-like facility), and the 
accompaniments his son played on the guitar were perfect in regard to 
luurmony. If hehad studied at the Leipzig Conservatorium his modulations 
could not have been better. 

The poor man and his son play at the different “cafés,” where the latter 
collects money after the third piece. Would we had such street musicians 
in London, instead of our vulgar “German bands,” niggers, and street 
shouters ! 

Believe me, 
Your devoted, 
Kyr.LeE Fizzaia. 





A CRITICAL CURIOSITY. 
——_>_—_ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “. MUSICAL- WORLD.” 

Sir: As a specimen of contemporary musical criticism, I venture to 
forward the enclosed cutting from the “ Literary World ” :— 

“ Robert Browning’s body rests between Chaucer’s and Cowley’s monu- 
ments in the east aisle of the south transept (Pcets’ Corner) of Westminster 
Abbey. The “ Athenzum ” remarks that “ a fitter place could not have been 
found.” If we could write ‘‘ ashes ” instead of “‘ body’ we should agree; 
but decaying human remains are decidedly out of place in the heart of a 
city. The chief feature of the funeral service was Dr. Bridge’s setting of 
‘He giveth His beloved sleep,” the music of which was admirably suited 
tothe words. The other music was indifferent.” 

The “ other music’ which the reporter found to be so “ indifferent ” 
happens to have been the composition of Purcell, Croft, Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley, and Handel, viz., the sublime setting of the funeral sentences 
by the two former masters, the magnificent Anthem, “ All go unto one 
place,” and the Dead March in “ Saul.” 

Yours truly, 
Henry KNIGHT. 











If I could give an account of all that I owe to great predecessors and 
contemporaries, there would be but a small balance in my favour.—Goethe. 





MR. F. CORDER. 
——_@~—_——- 

The biography of Mr. F. Corder has been so frequently recapitulated of 
late that the tersest summary of its principal details is all that is needed on 
the present occasion. Born January 26th, 1852, at Hackney, he showed, in 
common with his two brothers and two sisters, an inclination towards music 
atan early age. He had not entertained the slightest idea of adopting it 
as a profession, however, until compelled to do so by circumstances at 
the age of twenty. In January, 1873, he entered at the Royal Academy 
under Macfarren, and in 1875 gained the Mendelssohn Scholarship, the 
trustees of which removed him to Cologne, where he studied under the 
late Fred. Hillier. In 1879 he returned to England, in 1880 was appointed 
Musical Director at the Brighton Aquarium, which post he resigned in 
1882. In 1888 he was invited to become a Professor of Harmony and 
Composition at the Royal Academy, which post he accepted with much 
pride. Mr. Corder’s published compositions are few in number, and even 
including his principal unpublished works he only reckons twenty as a 
full list. These include two operas, “Morte d’Arthur” (1877) and 
“Nordisa”’ (1886) four smaller operatic works, three orchestral suites, 
three concert overtures, three cantatas, and five miscellaneous works. 
His opus 20 was “The Sword of Argantyr,” produced at the last Leeds 
Festival amid even more difference of critical opinion than usual where 
Mr. Corder is concerned. 





THE TUDOR EXHIBITION. 


——_@—- 


Although the Tudor Exhibition guarantees a certain amount of fine art, 
with the names of Holbein; Titian, and Annibale Carracci, examples of whose 
work are prominent in the iarge collection of portraits, it is not only upon 
that assurance that the value of the exhibition rests. The great advantage 
of a mixed collection of art work and handicraft belonging to a fixed 
period such as that in question, lies in the opportunity which is afforded to 
any one who desires to trace the effect of the former, the expression of 
the highest theories in the most abstract forms, upon the manufacture of 
such articles as are necessary for ordinary purposes, and the forms of which 
serve to identify the epochs to which they belong. It would be a safer test 
perhaps for the judgment of the art work of any particular period, to 
compare its applied forms with those of another age, rather than to 
rely upon the idiosyncratic or even whimsical opinions with which 
art critics are wont.to guide their fellow men. For we may take 
it as a fact that the relation between the arts and crafts is closer 
than appears at first sight, since at the present day, while we 
are beset with “isms’’ and schools, the husks of fine art, our 
shops are full of so-called art wares more often to be designated rubbish ; 
while a common drinking cup of the Grecian period of art’s triumph is a 
treasure inestimable, not dependent on its antiquity for its interest, but 
safe in the purity and beauty of its outlines, in the simple union of beauty 
with utility so complete as to baffle adverse criticism. Inthe New Gallery 
we find plenty of opportunity to compare the twin branches, and the result 
is an opinion that gorgeousness rather than beauty was the aim of the 
native craftsman, who rejoiced in intricacy of pattern expressed in some-" 
times clumsy treatment just as the commoner art work of the period 


shows a desire on the artist’s part to overwhelm the spectator with detailed 


magnificence. 

The collection is an excellent one in every respect, and to the student of 
national art-history is invaluable, while the merely curious may revel in 
collections of garments, manuscripts, miniatures, and relics, all more or 
less identified with royalty. The armour alone, including fine spe- 
cimens of German and Italian work, is worthy of a considerable 
amount of study ; lovers of textiles will be rewarded by the examination of 
a quilt and cushion embroidered in gold-coloured silk for the use of Queen 
Elizabeth when visiting Sir Thomas Vincent of Stoke D’Abernon, and a pall 
with bold pattern bespeaking foreign influence, flanked by the quaintest 
representations of the baptism of our Lord and Decollation of St. John, 
side by side with the arms of the Merchant Taylors’ Company. Very near 
this work of mingled historical and artistic record is a crayon-drawing 
worthy of careful notice. It is a portrait of John Frobenius, of 
Basle, the friend of Erasmus, by the hand of an unknown artist. 
A violin presented by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Leicester helps 
to confirm the theory that detail and magnificence of ornamenta- 
tion were the desired end of the Tudor workman, For the instru- 
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ment is so loaded with weighty carving “that it has not more tone than a 
mute, or violin with a sordine,” according to Burney’s “ History of Music.” 
Some very delicate work is to be found in Isaac Oliver’s miniature of Sir 
Philip Sydney, which has since been engraved by Vertue for the “ Sidney 
Papers,” cold and unpleasant in tone, yet the handling is so minute and 
conscientious that the work stands out among the large number of mina- 
tures exhibited. As to the paintings, we can but recommend readers 
to look on them not necessarily as types of the highest art, since their faults 
are serious, but by accepting the convention which admits of no atmo- 
spheres in nature, and puts its trust in brown shadows which nature would 
not herself admit, to regard them as a good historical record of the type of 
countenance most commonly met with among aristocrats of the Tudor 
period, and of the fashions then in favour. The screens of Holbein drawings 
show how delicately and artistically Holbein could sketch, although so 


frequently satisfied with mere conventional outline. 
We .x- 








LAID UP.—I. 


BY F. CORDER. 
es RR 


Nice kind of a Christmas holiday this, for a hard-working musician ! 
Seven days’ solitary confinement with the hardest of hard labour—absolute 
inactivity of body—under a regimen and code of regulations which would 
madden an angel. Angels are not swathed and swaddled in flannel and 
blankets till their infuriated skin is only fit for another place. Angels are 
never kept imbibing waters of bitterness instead of blowing up the trumpet 
in the full moon, nor laying them down to sleep until their fingers are too 
soft for the cistern or the phylactery.* No, they can prance about in 
white nightgowns, which would be simply fatal to me; and, what is more 
useful, they can take flight to sunny Cornwall or Devon, while I must 
perish here under the insidious clutch of the demon—fog. For I am not, 
as the ignorant might suppose, a victim to the convivialities of the season ; 
over-eating and (to a great extent) over-drinking are n> longer, the news- 
papers tell us, national peculiarities of the English at Christmas. Iam, 
simply laid up with a cold. Russian influenza? Russian fiddlestick! What has 
London to fear from the Continental epidemic when seventy-five different kinds 
of colds both singly and in combination, may be caughtin any department of 
the internal organs all the year round? I do not wish to seem boastful or 
exaggerative, and will therefore refrain from stating the precise number 
of species I believe to be in my present possession, but seventy-four is the 
lowest estimate. But how foolish and unphilosophic it were to repine 
when one knows that all conditions and states of being can afford an equal 
amount of food for reflection and pleasure to the thinking mind! Yes, 
even the British fog-sickness. For can I not, even between the blankets— 
with some amount of discomfort, it is true—jot down in pencil a rough 
journal of my thoughts and experiences during this trying time, and is 
there not a certain proud editor who will go on his very knees to pick up 
my scattered pearls of wisdom, scrawled on fragments of old envelopes and 
Christmas cards though they be, and straightway render me shining 
shekels for the same? Then to’t, and merrily! 

DeceMBER 28 (EveninG).—I wonder why, when one lies awake, 
especially with a splitting headache, one’s brain becomes in unnaturally 
fine working order. I have vainly tried all day long to get a nap: no, I 
have thought of jests and repartees, a tithe of which would make mea 
brilliant reputation at the dinner table; I have imagined two splendid 
articles for reviews, compiled a new instruction book for the piano, gone 
over every detail in my life that I can remember—and that is a pretty 
large order—and still I keep think, think, thinking at express pace and 
with dazzling clearness. I must concentrate my mind upon something 
dull ; I cannot see to read the Christmas numbers ; besides, that way mad- 
ness lies. Now there is that school next door. It is attended by small 
girls of from six to twelve, daughters of tradespeople, and they never seem 
to have any holidays. I have passed the stage in which strumming on the 

piano, however awful and persistent, affects the nerves at all; ten years of 
modern teaching would effect that much for Mozart himself. So I am not 
in the least annoyed by the fact that one small sinner has been playing 





* We fancy our suffering contributor must mean the cithern and psaltery. We crave 
our readers’ indulgence for his unintentional irreverences in consideration of his unhappy 
condition,—Ep. M. W. 








over and over again—as a punishment, I imagine—the following mysterious 
fragment :— 


4th bar 
unintelligible. 


= 

It is at once obvious to one of my experience that the child, like most of her 
kind, never having learnt the bass clef properly, has unconsciously transposed 
the left hand part a tone lower than it should be, and with that marvellous 
callousness which is another distinguishing trait in school children, is 
plodding through the “ new part of her piece ” until it “ gets right." Some 
people may think this a somewhat barbarous process, as well as a tedious 
one (she began at eight this morning and has, I solemnly avouch, gone on 
ever since with only four intervals of half an hour each for meals), but 
bless you! it is the way they all do it. 

A change. Some one comes and rattles off the four bars correctly, but 
with fierce impatience. A nice kind of governess you are, my dear, for a 
hapless beginner. After a pause, during which the mistress doubtless 
retires, the child begins again, slowly and cautiously at first, but gaining 
courage by degrees, returns to her own version of the phrase and so continues. 
No emotion of any kind stirs in my breast (I wonder if I am going to die’), 
but by degrees I am conscious of a strange musical phrase floating in my 
mind and haunting it. Whatever thought presents itself trails off after 
awhile into this phrase, and if [ try to think of a musical idea these notes 
grow loud and imperious, denying admittance to all others. 
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What in the world is it? Not an idea of my own? What should I want 
with a phrase like that? The repeated notes make me turn towards Bach 
as an index, but no! the first portion has no trace of Bach in it. Then I 
review all the treasures of national melody upon which I have ever gazed ; 
Scandinavian, Russian, Croatian, Hungarian, Servian, Roumanian—the 
latter very carefully for there is a certain twang—yet fail to identify the 
stranger. Still, while the child next door pursues her blood-curdling task 
while I endeavour to construct a chess-problem which has eluded me for 
months, while another part of my brain listens to the drip, drip of the 
leaky tap of a cistern upstairs, still this phrase comes in at every opening— 
every momentary pause in the various performances, and insists upon being 
heard. 

Ninz o’cLock.—The chiid has either fainted from exhaustion or beea 
whipped and sent to bed (the latter, I trust). My doctor has paid his visit 
and done what he believes his duty by inventinga more atrocious combina- 
tion of drugs than ever. This isa matter in which he breaks his own 
record every time. Well, well! No doubt it amuses him, and it can’t hurt 
me,ainless Iam fool enough to taste his abominations. I am“ made com- 
fortable for the night.” Mocking phrase! I know that my fate is to 
hear every sound within a fabulous distance of me, to think over all the 
thoughts of the day as well as any others that may be handy, to do alli 
this and more till about 2 a.m., when I shall sink into the dead slumber 
of utter brain-weariness; all this accompanied by my queer, plaintive, 
unknown phrase. Stay! Now for a last effort of the will! I command 
thee, rebellious brain, that during thy sleep thou leave one of thy 
sentinels awake to challenge, and it may be unmask that stranger when 
he comes, as he will come, emboldened by darkness to jeer at the poor 
invalid. It will be long ere I sleep, but meanwhile I will keep firmly 
hold of this wish, this command. When I awake I shall know who it 
is torments me thus. 

Two in THE Mornine.—I feel myself thinking more slowly and in 
detail. The last distinct idea in my head is 
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(To be continued.) 
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From the German of Riickert Translation, F.K.H. 
(orginally Persian). 
i. 
Death comes to rescue Life from all her foes, 
Yet—when her Rescuer cometh—Life tuins pale: 
She shudders at the cup that darkly flows— 
Sees not the shining hand behind the veil. 
ii. 
So shudders at approach of Love the heart, 
As though Destruction would its peace surprise ; 
For when Love wakes all Powers of Ill depart, 
And tyrant Self—discrown’d—in anguish dies. 
iii. 
Peace, trembling heart, when shadowy fears affright. 
Shudder no more thine Angel's cup to share ; 
Leave to dark Self the starless realms of night, 
And breathe, with new-born joy, Love’s morning air. 





MIND AND MATTER. 
—— 


FRAGMENTS FROM TWO CONVERSATIONS OVERHEARD GOING ON AT THE 
SAME TIME—ONE ON METAPHYSICS, THE OTHER ON CHICKEN PIES. 


“ The soul ’— “ must first be boiled, you see ”— 
‘«« And so to all eternity—” 
« Sprinkle some salt— ” “ And for the sake 
Of argument— ” “ begin to bake—”’ 
“The mind—” “ and stir—” “ the matter—” “ round—”’ 
** Your view of life is quite unsound—” 
« Now, when it’s time, just mix the whole—”’ 
« The atoms; matter, mind and soul—”’ 
« Of which are made the chicken pies—”’ 
“You know you cannot trust your eyes, 
Nor any of your senses, quite—”’ 
« But you must let them cool all night, 
And in the morning you will find—”’ 
‘“‘ That matter is confused with mind—’’ 
“< If pies are as they ought to be—”’ 
« The soul has immortality.” 


Brighton, 1889. LovisE REUBEN Sassoon. 











XENIEN. 
——_—_———— 
XxI. 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 
Oft o’er an antient poet’s line I’d bent, 
yet always fail’d its sense to understand,-— 
‘ Pleon to hemisu pantos’ ran the scroll : 
but since this morning, when—sublimely bland— 
(one blesséd hour !) 
a goodly friend his learned efforts spent 
to prove that Man’s a reasonable soul, 
I fancy I can see what Hesiod meant 
and how the half were greater than the whole. 


XXII. 
TERRESTRIAL RECOMPENSE. 
Why so depress’d, my friend—so wan of face ? 
What can have brought thee to so low a level ? 
« T’vye done good work for man—by Gon’s good grace, 
And in return Man’s driv’n me to the 











Che Dramatic orld. 


Lonpon, Wepnespay, 8tu January, 1890, 


My Dear Mr. Frietpmovusze,— 

The new year has come in, as the theatrical year generally does, 
like a lamb—indeed, the lull at the beginning of January is even 
more marked than usual. Managers have ceased from the producing 
of new plays, partly because of the pantomimes, of course. Every 
night and every day Drury Lane is gorgeous—and gorged. The 
splendour of Her Majesty’s—yet costlier, they say—attracts its 
weekly thousands ; though I am told that they are not all the 
thousands which that vast house would hold. And the capital 
pantomimes of the East and North and South “draw” all the 
eastern, northern, and southern playgoers. 

But it is not only the pantomimes which have caused this truce 
with the critics. There is something else. 

We English are a curiously self-conscious people. Just—for 
example—because it is supposed to be our national habit to talk 
about the weather, many cultured Britons will hardly speak of the 
sun (whom to be sure they know very slightly), or the wind (whom 
they must have met frequently —though he often cuts them), and 
will affect not to notice a “ peasoup fog” when he is actually in 
the room with them. 

Even so it is beginning to be “ the thing” not to talk about the 
nfluenza. The subject is supposed to be stale already ; and, at 
the utmost, you are only to suggest—as in a superior “ Saturday 
Review ” parenthesis—that you don’t believe there ain’t no sich 
person; that, in fact, less cultured people (than ourselves, under- 
stood) go and think they have influenza ont of sheer snobbishness, 
because it is the fashion. 

T, on the other hand—as the Greeks said (in translations)—am 
inclined to believe in the epidemic; and for good reason. Of all 
people actors are the very last to strike work. Not even Mr. John 
Burns could induce the Lyceum company to “come out”—no, 
hardly if he offered them a paragraph apiece all round. (Which 
is supposed to be the highest of inducements to your modern 
player.) 

But the actor has been lying in bed and resting—even when he 
has had a good part. Mr. Fred Leslie and several minor stars 
twinkled by deputy for some nights in the Gaiety burlesque. Mr. 
Thomas Thorne is so seriously unwell that he is going to the 
South of France for some weeks, and “ Clarissa” has to wait: 
while the “young troupe” of the Vaudeville—who have hardly 
attained to the dignity of influenza—will essay the “School for 
Scandal” on Saturday evening, “ and until further notice.” Mrs. 
Langtry was, I think, a little too early for influenza—it had hardly 
“come in” then—but she is resting, and “ As You Like It” waits. 
At the Prince of Wales’s “ Paul Jones,” already deprived of Paul 
himself—I mean herself—has had also to go without that magnifi- 
cent comedian, Mr. Monkhouse ; and what “‘ Paul Jones” would be 
without Mr. Monkhouse one shudderingly refuses to conceive. 
However, the irony of fate passed on the epidemic from the chief 
comedian to his “ understudy ’’—as, you will have noticed, Lord 
Salisbury’s secretaries said ditto to their Prime Minister—so that 
Mr. Monkhouse had, unwillingly, to imitate Lord Salisbury and 
set to work again. 

Most indispensable of all—one would have said, only that in- 
dispensable people can generally be dispensed with at a pinch— 
Mrs. Bernard Beere had to leave off being La Tosca for nearly a 
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week, and be ill in bed instead. However, with superb courage, 
on Saturday she left her room for the stage, and played her exact- 
ing part as womanfully as ever. 

Do you notice, when an actor is forced to be away, how short bis 
holiday is? There is to be sure a cynical saying in “ the profes- 
sion”—when an actor who has been ill returns quickly—“ His 
understudy must have made a hit!” But, in all seriousness, I 
am told that Miss Olga Nethersole not only “ went on” for La 
Tosca, but played the part very finely: a feat which is nothing less 
than a triumph for so young an actress. It is, I am convinced, in 
these very strong parts—‘ heavy parts” as they are technically 
and truly called—that Miss Nethersole will make her name. 

For other reasons—not illness but unreadiness—the other“ Tosca,” 
christened by its author the “Tra la la,” has been invisible to the 
public; though its best jokes seem to have been confided to rather 
a large circle of favoured critics—who have shamelessly betrayed 
the confidence. Mr. Burnand has rather a weakness for post- 
poning his pieces at the last moment. I recollect seeing critics by 
the half dozen, in clean shirts and cabs, drive up to the door of the 
Globe the second time that “The Doctor” was to have been pro- 
duced. They retired, saying wicked things; I am willing to be- 
lieve that it was not the clean shirts they minded so much—they 
are not as Elijah, being “ better than their fathers ’’—but cabs are 
serious things. Absit omen; but “The Doctor” was not much 
of a success when it did come out. 

For yet another reason “ Forgiven,’ at the Criterion, is post- 
poned, and sine die, it would seem. James Albery’s charming 
piece has again been judged and found wanting—this time by 
the actors at rehearsal, without waiting for the public voice. 
Instead of it “Uyril’s Success” is to be played, H. J. Byron’s 
most ambitious piece—a five-act comedy indeed—but not altogether 
his most successful. It is a carefully-written and a pleasant play, 
of no very striking originality ; a favourite with amateurs, perhaps 
because all the parts are good—the best of all being the literary 
hack, “ Matthew Pincher,” acted originally and finely by that 
admirable comedian the late John Clarke. I would rather have seen 
“ Forgiven ” though—partly because I never did see it. What a 
pretty quarrel that was about its originality, between Albery and 
Hermann Vezin—who had ventured to point out the curious like- 
ness between the new English comedy and a middle-aged German 
play, to which he (Hermann Vezin) had aforetime introduced bim 
(James Albery). 

Fraudulent Mr. F. R. Benson! I thought he was going to give 
us a new play a fortnight, at the least ; and here is the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” running for all the world like a London success, 
with its matinées, and everything handsome about it. Paragraphs, 
indeed, announce a bi-weekly “ Taming of the Shrew,” to begin next 
week, and to occupy the Thursdays and Fridays of the Globe thence- 
forward ; but this is not nearly Théatre-Frangais enough to satisfy 
us. Which reminds me that I intended to have finished my long 
incomplete history of the Maison de Moliére in 1877 in this very 
letter ; but my paper is nearly fuli, and I cannot pop the famous 
French house into a postscript. 

A little further in the future several new plays await us, more 
or less dimly looming in the February sky. “ Sweet Lavender” is 
going, at length, and Mr. Jerome K. Jerome is to give us a new 
comedy at Terry’s Theatre—not that it will be Terry’s just then, but 
Miss Cissie Grahame’s, which is quite as pretty a name. In strict 
confidence, I fancy that it will be partly Penley’s Theatre also. A 
hundred paragraphs have told us these two years that the Rev. 
Mr. Spalding is anxious to have a theatre of his own; and Mr. 
Jerome’s play seems to be written round a very fine part, du plus 





pur Penley. The notion of a “little cad” with a good heart—a 
sort of Tittlebat Titmouse gone right—is not unlike that which 
Mr. Anstey has lately worked out, with his usual painful sincerity, 
in “The Pariah.” It is good, and Mr. Jerome is a dramatist of 
brilliant promise—a true humorist, and a thorough student of 
the stage, an actor himself for some years. And then, one does 
want to see Mr. Penley pathetic! 

Mr. Sydney Grundy and Mr. Haddon Chambers are said to be 
also ready with their plays—and with managers to produce them, 
which is more to the purpose. The latter dramatist is to follow 
Shakespeare at the St. James’s—where “As You Like It,” even 
with the Jersey Rosalind, must surely be of the nature of a stop- 
gap. 

But you will go to see it! I know you of old; all your little 
weaknesses are understood—and in truth shared—by your faithful 
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THE DRAMATISTS. 
Paene ew aaa 
XVITI.—Katipasa.—* SAKUNTALA.”’ 


“‘ Sakuntala, or the Lost Ring,” a Sanskrit drama in seven acts, begins— 
as all respectable plays in India begin—with a Benediction, asking the 
protection of Siva in his eight visible forms. 

Then comes the customary chat between the Manager and one of his com- 
pany—this time an actress, whom he informs of one or two things which she 
knew before (as the name of the play to be represented), and whom he asks 
for asong. Then, as they are going, he adroitly leads up to a mention of the 
character who begins the play proper. 

This is the King Douchmanta, who enters in a chariot, with his coach- 
man, pursuing a gazelle. They describe the rapidity of the chase, and the 
King is about to send an arrow after the gazelle, when the priests of a 
neighbouring hermitage enter and implore him to spare the animal, which 
is sacred. 

He cousents; and in their gratitude they wish him a son who may be 
master of the universe. They tell him that the hermitage is that of the 
great sage Kanva, who is away, but has left to his daughter Sakuntala the 
duties of hospitality. 

The priests go; and after a little friendly chat with the coachman 
Douchmanta sends him off, and is entering the hermitage when he “ shows 
signs of experiencing a presage.” 

Soon a lovely girl—Sakuntala—appears, with two others, watering the 
trees. The King hides, watches them, and falls desperately in love with 
Sakuntala. After a charming little scene between the women Douchmanta 
shows himself. The young girl is shy and embarrassed, but shows clearly 
—and with a certain natural coquetry—that the King’s sudden passion is 
returned. 

Act II. begins with a long soliloquy for the buffoon—Madhavya, cousin 
and “confident” of the King. He laments the sudden passion of his 
sovereign for the chase, which is very ‘wearying for less impassioned 
friends. 

Douchmanta enters, with his bodyguard of women. Madhavya tries to 
make the King see that he is neglecting his duties; but a time-serving 
General opposes him. Then Douchmanta talks to Madhavya abovt his 
love—at quite sufficient length—till two hermits come to beg his protection 
against the evil spirits called Rakchas (Vampires), who are taking advan- 
tage of the absence of Kanva. He promises, and they go. 

Douchmanta is about to follow, when a message from the Queen-mother 
requests his presence. Here is adilemma! However, he gets over it by 
asking Madhavya to take his place with the old lady; and, as that foolish 
youth is going, assures him that all he said about Sakuntald was merely 
fun. (For he recollects that the buffoon is not to be trusted with secrets.) 

Before Act III. a disciple informs us in a short preliminary scene that 
Sakuntala is not feeling at all well. : 

Then comes the King, and again he listens, concealed, to a conversation 
between the three women. A long love scene follows, ending with a 
resolve to marry “after the fashion of the Gandharvas””—which is per- 
missible among kings and heroes, and for which the mutual consent of the 
young man and woman suffices. 
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Evening is coming on, and Sakuntala goes in—with Gautami, a sort of 
Lady Superior—troubled by a foreboding of evil. 

Before Act IV., also, there is a preliminary scene. In this it is shown 
how Sakuntala is now married to the King (Gandharva-fashion), how 
he has returned to his capital, and how she, in her lovesickness, neglects to 
pay proper attention toa guest, who is no other than the great hermit 
Dourvasas, and who, having a nasty temper, dooms her to be entirely for- 
gotten by her husband. At the intercession of a friend, however, he con- 
sents that the malediction shall cease to take effect at the sight of an 
ornament which the King will recognise. Sakuntala fortunately has such 
an ornament—a ring, given to her by her husband. 

In the Act itself we see the departure of Sakuntala, who is soon to 
become a mother, for the royal palace. Her father, the sage Kanva, has 
returned, and gives her a message for the king. Her farewell is very pretty ; 
a little scene with a pet doe is especially touching. 

Act V. is the dramatic act. Here the wife appears before her husband, 
who is seated on his throne, and finds that the malediction has taken its 
effect—that Douchmanta has totally forgotten her. She goes in despair— 
she has lost the ring which was to bring back recollection—and soon comes 
the wonderful news that she has been caught up into the air by a flame 
wearing a feminine form, and has disappeared. 

Then an interlude shows the arrest of a fisherman who has found a ring 
in the body of a fish—he is roughly handled by the police, but is freed and 
rewarded when the ring comes to the hands of Douchmanta. 

Act VI. shows the despair of Douchmanta, whose memory wakes at the 
sight of the ring. His nights are sleepless, he neglects public business 
and his other wives—for at least two rivals of Sakuntald are mentioned— 
he spends his time in lamenting, and in painting the portrait of his lost 
one. He postpones the Feast of the Spring, and the Court maidservants 
are in despair. A nymph, Sanoumati, hides by the pond where they bathe, 
and overhears the secret of their sorrow. 

Douchmanta asks Madhavya how it was that he did not remind his 
master of the love-story of which he bad so often heard the details; and 
the buffoon points out that Douchmanta had assured him that this story 
was a jest. 

After a few minor events—including the transportation through the air 
of the poor buffoon by a celestial being, in true Arabian Nights fashion— 
the help of Douchmanta is asked by the god Indra against a troop of 
Danavis. These are enemies of the gods, and apparently a little too strong 
for them, were it not for the occasional help of a hero. 

At the beginning of the seventh and last act we find Douchmanta 
descending from the skies in the divine chariot, with the divine coach- 
man, after his interview with Indra. The god has been most gracious to 
his guest—which is not surprising, as the latter has just saved Paradise 
from the attack of the giants. 

As they descend rapidly through the clouds they describe the appear- 
ance of the earth which they are approaching. Then they come to the 
Mountain of the Heavenly Musicians, known as Hémakouta. 

The King alights to see the mighty anchorite, Kacyapa; but he is busy 
explaining to his wife Aditi—and to some other ladies, wives of great 
saints, who live with them—the duties of a wife devoted to her husband. 

Douchmanta waits, and has a charming scene with a child who enters, 
dragging in a lion-cub. The boy forces open the lion’s mouth to count its 
teeth ; and the King notices on his hand the sign—the fingers joined by a 
sort of membrane—which predicts for him a universal supremacy. The 
attendants notice the extraordinary likeness between the boy and Douch- 
manta, and the King soon finds that this is indeed his son. Douchmanta, 
too, picks up without difficulty a talisman which the boy has dropped in his 
struggle with the lion—a plant which was given to the child atits birth, 
and which none but its father or mother could lift. 

Then comes Sakuntala, dressed in two garments of a sombre grey, her 
hair braided in one tress, after the manner of widows, her face worn by mor- 
tifications. Her husband, too, is so changed by sorrow—which has con- 
tinued for some years, as we see by the age of the boy—that she does not 
know him. 

But Douchmanta falls at her feet, and she is easily won to pardon what 
was not in truth his fault. They are summoned to the presence of the 
divine sage Kacyapa, son of Maritchi and grandson of Brahma, and one of 
the patriarchs who were fathers of gods and men. He is seated on his 
throne, with his wife Aditi by him. 

Matters are explained most carefully, and a message is sent to Kanva, 
the father of Sakuntald, to make quite sure that he is not annoyed at the 
way in which his daughter has been treated. 


| 





The future greatness of the child Sarvadamana is prophesied ; and the 
play ends with a blessing from Kacyapa and a prayer from the King. 

Says the sage: “ May Indra pour abounding rain upon thy subjects ; and 
thou, multiply sacrifices to propitiate the dwellers in the sky. Pass thus, 
both of you, through the revolutions of a hundred ages, aided by reciprocal 
benefits worthy to be celebrated for the favours bestowed on both the 
worlds (of earth and sky).” 

And the monarch: ‘ May the King so conduct himself as to cause the 
welfare of his peoples: may Sarasvati [goddess of eloquence} be honoured 
by those who best know the Scripture ; finally, may Siva, existing of him- 
self, whose force is universal, put an end for me to the need of being born 
again !” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
ae 
There has been, as is elsewhere said, a lull in our theatrical world of 
London—a truce of eight days (or so) to bury the dead 1889: to the 
ntournful music of pantomimes, entertainments not very entertaining to 
young or old, nowadays, it is to be feared. But London, after all, is not 
the Mecca of the playgoer: many good English pittites, when they die, go 
to the Francais. And this week at all events we will not scoff at Paris; 
for though it does not, as of old, send us the plots of all our original 
plays, at least it may furnish us with two or three (let us hope) readable 
paragraphs. 2 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt—always a good beginning for a paragraph— 
and Charles Gounod, who is not to be despised, have combined to give the 
Porte St. Martin an entertainment thoroughly up to date. Codperating 
with them are Joan of Arc—and patriotism always “ goes down” with a 
French pit—and a dramatist ; you must have a dramatist for your drama, 
but we fear that M. Jules Barbier is the least important member of the 
quartette we have named. Moreover, he wrote his “Jeanne d’Arc,” and 
had it acted some years ago; so it is not even that eminently attackable 
article, a new play. es 
But “up to date” the entire production unquestionably is, Mdme. 
Bernhardt will have it that the Maid of Orleans did her deeds of derring- 
do in a state of hypnotism—whether she was controlled by some Dr. 
Tuckey of the period, or had it “in the natural way ” (like small-pox), we 
cannot say—and that (consequently?) she was a slim, delicate, “ neu- 
rotic” person altogether, by no means the “stout daughter of the plough” 
of some quasi-realists. She nevertheless “gives off” patriotic and 
apropos attacks on the English with much vigour. When we add that 
this lady is burnt to death with real faggots—and took care to be nearly 
really burnt at rehearsal (of course !)—we feel the statement that the play 
is a great success to be somewhat supererogatory. And there is a certain 
incongruity about another statement, which is nevertheless relevant and 
true: that M. Gounod and Madame Bernhardt, who share in this success, 
are real and great artists. iF 
2 
Can anyone name any new play of the last ten years in which Madame 
Bernhardt has played a ferfectly proper person? ‘The story that a 
Parisian mother wrote to ask the great actress to perform in a play which 
she could take her daughter to see, and suggested “ Joan of Arc,” is no doubt 
apocryphal ; but it makes one pause. It is even, to some slight extent, an 
answer to Mr. Thomas Hardy’s excellent article in the “ New Review,” 
which, nevertheless, still needs answering, and is not likely to get it. For 
it is much to be feared that Mr. Hardy is, in the main, right, and the British 
public wrong. That the French public is probably wronger is no satisfaction 
and but a poor argument. mye 
a 
Two French dramatists have just died, each at the age of sixty, and each 
of some fame—one, indeed, of much success. This one was Alfred Duru, 
“of Duru and Chivot,” one may say, for all their successes were achieved 
in partnership ; they wrote the libretti of many capital opera-bouffes—* La 
Mascotte,” “Madame Favart,” “La Fille du Tambour Major,” &. The 
other was Edmund Villaret, whose best-known work, “ Le Testament de 
César Girodot’’—which is in the répertoire of the Thédtre Frangaise—was 
written in collaboration with Adolphe Belot. 
*% 
Last Tuesday saw the first special matinée of the year at the 
Comedy, and it saw it from two till half-past five. First there 
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was “Mdlle. de Lira,” a comedietta written by two young ladies 
who played in it; very pretty, and young-ladylike, and by no means 
without promise, but exceedingly “thin,” and taken at a terribly slow 
pace by nearly all the actors. After this came “ A Sinless Secret,” founded 
(by Mr. Frank Lindo) on a novel of the same name by “ Rita.” Adapting 
a novel for the stage is the most difficult of work, even for a practised hand ; 
and we cannot suspect the hand of Mr. Lindo of overmuch practice. We 
can quite believe that “A Sinless Secret” is a capital novel; it might 
perhaps be made into an interesting play ; but last Tuesday’s play lacked 
grip, and concentration, and fire. The acting was generally fair, but 
remarkable in only one instance—which was that of the low comedian, who 
was remarkably funny. But alas, we fear that his fun was unintentional ; 
as was certainly the most successful slip of the tongue of the modern stage, 
achieved by the villain of the piece in a tragic scene, with paralysing 
results. 
* % 
* 

An enemy whom we scorn to unmask has sent us the following “ item” 
of American news, printed, and then pasted on a halfpenny postcard. We 
had to pay a penny for it, and we indignantly appeal to our readers— Was 
it worth it? They may read and judge :— 

“ The Quaker city of Philadelphia has been carried by storm by the Ken- 
dals, and so great has been the reaction in favour of the drama that Phila- 
delphia society has been running riot in its endeavours to idolise Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal. They have been crushed with kindness. Mrs. Kendal has 
been literally mobbed by mothers and assaulted by sisters. At one recep- 
tion the moral damsels fought to get near her, and the fathers had to arm 
themselves with umbrellas and form a police battalion to save her from 
being torn to pieces. A good story is told of a moral tea, at which the head 
deacon, stepping out from the palpitating crowd of awe-struck girls, asked 
‘the glorious mother of the British drama’ if she would not remove the 
lace from her face so that they could look into her eyes, and the reply of 
the illustrious was, ‘ Really I can’t, don’t you know? If you want to see 
me on exhibition you must come to the theatre.’ Then a maiden bolder 
than the rest spoke up and said, ‘Madam, may I run my hand down 
your back—just once?’ Mrs. Kendal exclaimed, ‘No, no; I never can 
stand that—never; can I, Nellie?’ And Nelly said, quite solemnly, ‘ No, 
my dear, you never can stand that.’ ” 

* 
a 

Miss Wallis, before she returns to her own theatre in the autumn, 
intends to appear in at least one new play—presumably at the harmless 
necessary matinée. Its name is not yet to be divulged; but its author is 


said to be Mr. Malcolm Watson. 
* 4% 


= 
The death of Westland Marston removes a curious link with the past. © 


He was the one living dramatist whose work was—to some extent— 
read, but not acted. His best-known play, “The Patrician’s Daughter,” 
was brought out very nearly fifty years ago; but the only piece from his 
pen which had been produced since the sixties was the unfortunate “ Under 
Fire,’ played for less than a week at the Vaudeville. His plays are pub- 
lished in a library edition in two volumes, and they are written with a 
care and polish which showed that their author wished for readers as well 
as hearers. Dr. Marston was seventy-one—not a great age, as one has 
come to reckon ages now ; but he did not die too soon. His last years were 
very sad ones, made dreary by the loss of those who should have survived 
him—of whom the most notable was his one son, the blind poet, Philip 
Bourke Marston. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
——_—_@—_——__ 

The last few days of the old year have made some considerable additions 
to the musical obituary which we printed last week. These include the 
Chevalier Leon de Burbure de Wesembeck, a Belgian composer and writer, 
who died on December 8, at the age of 77; Carl Banck, a popular composer 
of vocal music, and for many years musical critic of the “ Dresdener 
Journal,” died December 27, in his 81st year; and Mile. Emma Turolla, an 
excellent young vocalist, who will be remembered as having sung for a few 
seasons at Covent Garden some years ago, and who acquitted herself with 
great credit in the réle of Selika. 
thirty. 





Also Giuseppe Apolloni, composer of the opera _“ L’Ebreo,’’ 
which, on its first performance at Venice in January, 1855, gave 
rise to hopes that the Italian school had found another young re- 
presentative of great promise, but it was an illusion. Apolloni produced 
several other operas, but none of them fulfilled the promise of “ L’Ebreo,” 
and he died almost forgotten. Apolloni, who was born April 8, 1822, 
died on December 31, 1889, and with him we may fitly close the obituary 
of the year, 


She died at Festh, at the early age of | 





The birthday of Beethoven was celebrated at Munich bya performance 
of “ Fidelio,” preceded by a stage performance of the “ Ruins of Athens,” 
with Beethoven’s music, Kotzebue’s play having been adopted by Herr 
Otto Devrient, so as to make it a sort of glorification of the German nation, 
and an apotheosis of Beethoven in particular. Thus adapted, the piece 
was found to be very effective, and the performance gave great satisfaction. 
At Berlin, also, the occasion was celebrated by a performance of “The 
Ruins of Athens,’ combined with the Choral Symphony, the whole con- 
ducted by Dr. v. Biilow. 


* * 
* 


M. Arthur Pougin contributes to “ Le Ménestrel”’ an interesting criti- 
cism of a recent performance, at the Conservatoire concert, of Mendelssohn's 
“ Athalie,” which is, he says, une euvre de toute beauté.”’ Curiously enough, 
the March—the best-known number of the work—was left out. M. Pougin 
refers to the “ Athalie” choruses written by Boieldieu during his stay in 
Russia, and performed for the first time in Paris in 1838, four years after 
the composer’s death, on the occasion of Madame Paradol’s retirement from 
public life. The work was regarded by Boieldieu himself with much satis- 
faction, but—certainly in England—it cannot be described as familiar. 

* * 
‘a 

Herr Grieg has been spending a short time in Paris, and, as a matter of 
course, appeared at several concerts, amongst others, at one of the admi- 
rable series directed by M. Colonne. At this his “ Bergliot ’’ was produced, 
and received with favour by Parisian critics, who speak of the funeral 
march with which it ends as a movement of touching beauty. Grieg’s 
pianoforte concerto was executed with admirable effect by M. de Greef, 
who has attained a deservedly high position as one of the most eminent of 
Scandinavian pianists. ii 

a 

According to the “ Gazzetta Musicale” of Milan, thirty-six new Italian 
operas were produced last year, and oddly enough the most successful of 
them seem to have been those produced outside Italy, such as “ Lo 
Schiave, by C. Gomes, produced at Kio di Janeiro, and “ Il Vassallo di 
Szigelli,” by Smareglia (Vienna, October 4). Of those performed at home 
“Edgar,” by G. Puccini; “ William Ratcliff,’ by Emilio Pizzi; and “ Il 
Griccolo Haydn,” by Soffredini, appear to have been the most successful. 


* * 
2 


“Lohengrin” has just been performed for the first time at Geneva. 
The parts of Lohengrin and Elsa were taken by M. Engel and Mme. de 
Lafertrille, both from Paris. The costumes usec were those provided by 
M. Lamoureux for the one single occasion when the opera was allowed (by 
the mob) to be performed in Paris. The success obtained was very con- 
siderable, notwithstanding the somewhat inadequate rendering. 

* 
* 


The “ Musikalisches Wochenblatt”’ announces that a certain prima 
donna, Mme. Basta-Pascalides, has been engaged for Drury Lane Theatre 
for a period of three years, and that she will appear under the name of 
Savori: some of which information will possibly be news to Mr. Augustus 
Harris. 

°s 

The second performance of “Die Meistersinger”’ at Milan appears to 
have been even more successful than the first, and it is said that some of 
the distinguished foreigners who have been present have expressed their 
astonishment that it should have been possible to secure such an excellent 
performance after only one month’s rehearsal and twelve full rehearsals. 

°° 

The gipsy instrument, the cymbal, is apparently about to be introduced 
into fashionable circles. At the recent wedding fétes at Athens the bride 
is said to have been much interested in the performances on this instru- 
ment, and to have given orders for several to be furnished to her, together 
with a competent teacher. 


+ * ‘ 

The Society established to produce and restore the Beethoven-house at 
Bonn has acquired the grand piano which was used by the master during 
the last years of his life. It isthe work of Conrad Graff, a Viennese piano- 
maker of that day. 


** 
* 


Mr. Leonard Borwick, a young pianist whose début at Frankfort we 
noticed a short time since, is about to join a concert-party with Herr Hugo 
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Becker (violin) and Herr Heermann (’cello) for a long tour in Italy. In Milan 
the “ Societa del Quartetto ” has engaged the party for several concerts. 
¥* * 
News reaches us from Rome of a highly successful production, at the 
Argentina, of “Mignon,” with Mdlle. Fraudin, Signora Brambilla ; and 
MM. Bayo and Cotogni in the cast. 











MUSIC IN AMERICA. 
———<>—— 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
New York, Dec. 28, 1889. 

During the Christmas holidays but little has been heard in the way of 
concert music. The “ Messiah” is given to-night at the Metropolitan by 
the Oratorio Society under the direction of Walter Damrosch, with local 
singers as soloists, assisted by Emil Fischer, basso of the German Opera 
Company. The choruses will be admirably done. Eugen d’Albert an- 
nounces three pianoforte recitals for January, at Steinway Hall, of 
the music of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, Grieg, 
Schubert, Tausig, and Liszt. On the 8th Theodore Thomas will 
open a new music hall—the Lenox—in the fashionable part of the 
city, with an orchestral concert, the first of a series for Sunday evenings. 
Anton Seidl will not give any orchestral concerts this season, but the 
Symphony Society of Damrosch announces the usual number. 

German opera has been in a bad way owing to the illness of the tenors 
Vogl and Kalisch, causing the change of programme and disappointment 
of audiences. The only reliable tenor is Perotti. The operas this week 
have been “The Jewess,” “ Trovatore,” and “Queen of Sheba,” with 
“ William Tell” promised for the matinée. Herr Vogl, after a sojourn in 
a hospital, is out again, but will be unable to sing for several weeks, thus 
necessitating a postponement of the Wagnerian operas. From Chicago 
come further reports of the success of Patti and Tamagno, though the 
latter on one night had acold and could not sing, greatly to the chagrin 
of the audience of 5,000 attracted by his name. 

Francis WILLIAMS. 








REVIEWS. 


——$=——— 
MUSIC. 


Noveio, EwEr, AND Co. have published an album of sixteen songs by 
Anton Dvorak, with the original German words, and an English version by 
the Rev. Dr. Troutbeck. There is little need to analyse at any length 
the many beauties of these songs, each of which is a gem of the purest 
water. They are divided into three groups, the first four songs being 
stringently pathetic in character; the next six somewhat brighter, dealing 
chiefly with birds and flowers ; and the remaining six, entitled “ Evening 
Songs,’ meditative and prayerful in tone. Not one is without a peculiar 
and unique charm, and the album cannot fail to be interesting to all who 
care for the noble thoughts of the great Bohemian composer. 

Imported by the same firm, and also by the same composer, are “ Pisné 
milostné,” eight Liebes lieder. The Bohemian and German words of these 
beautiful songs are given, together with an English version by Mrs. P. 
Morgan, of New York. A vein of sadness and despair runs through all, 
some breathing a foreboding of death, others a philosophic resignation to 
the sorrows of life and love. The very original melodies are scarcely intel- 
ligible without their attendant harmonies, but, with them, are seen at once 
to be beautiful and definite. None of the songs are difficult, either to 
singer or accompanist ; but they will certainly be best understood by those 
familiar with the modern German school. 

From Mr. Joun Buiockuey we have “ Vortigena and Rowena,” a dramatic 
cantata, written by Edwin Ellis Griffin, composed by Edward Henry Birch, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon. This work will prove attractive to choral societies in 
search of acomposition which, without making undue demands, contains 
simple and straightforward melodies and assertive and effective choruses. 
As any number can be purchased separately we may select as worthy of 
especial mention the duet for tenor and soprano, “ Star of Love,” and the 
chorus ‘‘ Death to the Vikings.” 

Mr. Cu. Wooxnovss is the publisher of three two-part songs for female 
voices, with pianoforte accompaniment, by Herbert F, Sharpe. They are 
entitled “To the Crocus,” “ I’ll Rowe thee o’er the Learig,” and ‘“Morn- 








These are all to be cordially recommended as particularly 
The second is perhaps the most 


ing Song.” 
suited to fresh and clear female voices. 
characteristic, possessing the weird charm of northern art. 

From the same publisher is an album of seven pieces for the piano by 
Gustave Ernest, which have all considerable merit. The themes are un- 
conventional, the rhythms varied, and the harmonic treatment rich. The 
” is particularly interesting, the clever alter- 


last number, “‘ Evening Song, 
nations of common, 5—4, and 3—4 time being very effective. 

From Enocu and Sons we have ‘ So Long Ago,”’ song ; words by Fergus 
Hume, music by Chas. Willeby. A well-written and well-harmonised 
melody quite suited to the subject. Unfortunately the end of each verse 
being a change from common to triple time strongly suggests that musical 
bore the waltz refrain. ‘Cara Mia, Good Bye.’’—The words of this song, 
taken by permission from the “ Argosy,’ have been very suitably set for bari- 
tone or tenor voice by Louisa Gray. The composition is both graceful and 
tender, and requires delicacy of expression in its performance. 

Music Pusnisainag Company.— May Margaret,’ Choral Ballade for 
8.A4.T. and B., words by John Payne (From “ Songs of Life and Death ”’), 
music by Erskine Allon, is a well conceived, refined, and interesting work. 
The introduction, short though it be, prepares the hearer for the tragic 
element in the story. The intermezzo “ In Elfland ” and the soprano airs 
are particularly fresh, while the dénowment is ably led up to and effectively 
worked out. 

From Boosry and Co., “ Awake my Lyre.’’—A very good tenor song (to 
be had however in three keys), sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. Cowley’s 
beautiful words have been well and adequately set by Mr. Howard Talbot. 





BRIXTON HALL. 


Madame Madeline Hardy gave a concert at Brixton Hall on Monday 
evening, with the assistance amongst others of Miss Alice Gomes, Mme. 
Belle Cole, and Mr. Percy Palmer, Mr. Venables’ choir also giving some 
choral numbers. In songs by Bevignani, Grieg, and Balfe Mme. Hardy 
displayed to excellent advantage her agreeable voice and cultured style, 
winning much deserved applause for her efforts. Mme. Belle Cole sang 
with great effect Moir’s ‘‘ The Bridge of Gold,” and Mr. Percy Palmer 
gave with excellent expression Blumenthal’s song “ Her Name.” 








PROVINCIAL. 
———-H - -— 

EpINBURGH, JANUARY 7, 1890.—The third of Messrs. Paterson and Sons 
orchestral concerts took place last night before whet, considering the 
inclemency of the weather and the ravages of influenza, may be described 
asa good audience. A great disappointment, however, was in store for 
those who attended in the hope and expectation of hearing the popular 
lady vocalist announced for the occasion. For, as fate would have it, 
Miss MacIntyre, owing toa severe cold, was unable to appear. A letter 
from Mrs. MacIntrye, informing Messrs. Paterson of her daughter’s 
inability to fulfil her engagement, and expressing a fear also that it 
would be some time before she would be again able to sing in public, 
was printed and circulated in the room. Miss MacIntyre’s appear- 
ances in Edinburgh have hitherto been so few that this announcement 
of her indisposition was the necessary cause of very real regret to 
many who have not yet been fortunate enough to hear her. The gap thus 
unfortunately occasioned by Miss MacIntyre’s absence was very agree- 
ably filled by Mr. Andrew Black, who sang well, and appeared to afford 
his audience much satisfaction in all he essayed. As regards the more solid 
portion of the programme it is pleasing to be able to record a very marked 
advance in the quality of the orchestral work since the opening concert, 
and to say that on this occasion the playing of the band was inall respects 
highly creditable both to Mr. Manns and to the individual instrumental- 
ists, although the programme contained more than one work of a pecu- 
liarly exacting character. The selection of orchestral music was on the 
whole unusually inviting, being obviously made with the intention 
of disarming criticism by satisfying all legitimate phases of taste. 
Beethoven was represented by the C minor Symphony; Berlioz by 
some of the incidental Faust-music (Danse des Sylphes, Minuet des Follets, 
and Marche Hongroise); Wagner by “Die Meistersinger’’ overture ; 
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Massenet by an Entr’acte from “ Esclarmonde”’; and Sir A. Sullivan by 
Incidental Music to “Macbeth.” After the Symphony, which, apart froma 
little indecision at the outset, was admirably played from first to last, 
Berlioz’ music received the most pleasing and delicate treatment, so much 
‘so that, although the last item in the programme, it sufficed to keep the 
audience in their places until the concluding notes had been heard. Mr. 
Black’s vocal contributions consisted of Handel’s “ Honour and Arms,” 
Pinsuti’s “ Bedouin’s Love Song,”’ and three Leider of Schumann, for the 
last of which he was rewarded by an encore. 

Messrs. Stephenson and Cellier's Comedy-opera “ Doris’ commenced a 
fortnight’s run at the Lyceum Theatre last night, before a large and 
appreciative audience. 

Guiascow.—Quite an unusual number of musical events has taken place in 
Glasgow and its vicinity during the holiday season, the most important being 
the concerts in connection with our Choral Union scheme, under the able 
conductorship of Mr. August Manns. At one of these orchestral concerts (the 
programmes of which are much the same as at the Crystal Palace) a young 
pianist, Mr Philip Halstead, made his début, playing with most marked 
success Mendelssohn’s D minor concerto and pieces by Liszt and his own 
Master, Carl Reinecke. Mr Halstead has recently come to reside in Glasgow, 
and has already won very favourable opinions among local musicians and 
amateurs. On New Year's Day the Choral Union gave their annual per- 
formance of the “ Messiah,’ under the baton of their choirmaster, Mr. 
Joseph Bradley. Their rendering of the work, though a great improvement 
on that of last year, presented no features of special interest or excellence, 
being chiefly remarkable for mechanical accuracy and precision. The 
soloists included Miss Macintyre (who was rather out of voice), Miss 
Marian Mackenzie, and Mr. Andrew Black, of whom Mr. Black received 
the largest measure of approbation from an immense audience. Miss 
Macintyre had been engaged for several concerts in Glasgow and the 
neighbourhood, but having contracted a severe cold she has found 
it necessary to leave for the south. At several of the concerts where 
she should have appeared as vocalist Mr. Andrew Black has taken her place, 
and has sung with distinguished success, winning the warmest appreciation 
and applause. We have also had a visit during last week from the well- 
known pianist Herr Franz Rummel, who is a great favourite in Glasgow. 
He played, with the orchestra, Beethoven’s E flat concerto, but unfortu- 
nately was not so successful as usual, owing to a sudden attack of severe in- 
disposition. His illness excited keen sympathy among our local critics and 
musicians, by whom he is regarded as a highly gifted and sincere artist. 
At the orchestral concert of Tuesday this week the “ Incidental Music to 
Macbeth,” by Sir Arthur Sullivan, was produced for the first time in Scot- 
land. The programme included also Beethoven’s C minor symphony and 
several vocal items sung by Madame Lori Recoschewitz, who appeared in 
place of Miss Macintyre. 

MANCHESTER.—Max Bruch’s third Symphony in E was given for the first 
time at Sir Charles Hallé’s tenth concert on the 2nd inst. We are much 
impressed by the learned musicianship and perfect mastery of orchestral 
writing shown throughout the work, but in- other respects the composer 
fails to reach the high standard attained in his G minor Violin Concerto. 
The remaining orchestral items were Svendsen’s Intermezzo in F, which is 
a short but pleasing excerpt from a Symphony in B flat, and Weber's well- 
known Overture to “Euryanthe.” Mr. Edward Lloyd was the vocalist, 


and though singing under adverse circumstances—the hall being enveloped 
in a dense fog—his rendering of Beethoven's “ Adelaide’’ was such as we 
are accustomed to expect from him alone. Sir Charles Hallé played 
Beethoven’s C minor Concerto, with the masterly cadenza written for this 
work by Moscheles, and his unaccompanied solos were Chopin's Nocturne 
in F minor and Polonaise in A flat. 

Bristot.—No concerts of very particular interest have taken place here 
during the week, although there has not been an absolute dearth of music 
On Saturday a musical afternoon was given at the Fine Arts Academy 
Madame Railey and Mr. Harford sang; Miss Mawer, a clever violinist, 
contributed solos ; Mr. Edward Hanaon, a pianist of great accomplish- 
ments, played a couple of compositions; and Miss Mawer, Mr. W. E. 
Fowler, and Mr. Lawford Huxtable were joined in two trios for violin, 
organ, and piano. In the evening of the same day Mr. Fred. Watts, who 
gave a series of really excellent promenade concerts last year, started 
another series at the Drill Hall. It is true the attendance was thin, but 
there is reason to believe it will improve later on. A capitally-arranged 
programme was presented, and all the items were admirably played. Miss 
Kate Spary sang, and Mr. Dinelli Skelding accompanied the vocal contri- 
butions with much skill. Mr. John Radcliff, the eminent flautist, and 
Madame Pauline Rita gave a most interesting entertainment at the Alex- 
andra Hall and at the Young Men’s Christian Association Hall on Tuesday. 

CANTERBURY, JAN. 7.—A concert of considerable interest was given in 
St. George’s Hall yesterday afternoon by Mr. Chas. D. Hobday, with the 
assistance of his talented family, and Mr. William Nicholl as vocalist 
The programme contained many features of artistic merit, such as Miss 
Hobday’s performance of Grieg’s pianoforte suite, op. 40; that by Miss 
Maud Hobday of Hauser’s “‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise” for violin; and the 
rendering on the viola by Mr. Alfred Hobday of Vieuxtemps’ “ Reverie.” 
In these, as indeed in all the pieces given, the young people proved them- 
selves the possessors of much ability. Mr. Nicholl sang, with his familiar 
refinement and artistic intelligence, songs by Mary Carmichael, Crouch, 
and Gounod. In the evening of the same day the concert was repeated, 
with renewed success, at Faversham. 








We—are we not formed, as notes of music are, 
For one another, though dissimilar ? 

Such difference without discord as can make 
Those sweetest sounds in which all spirits shake, 


As trembling leaves in a continuous air. 
—Shelley. 
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FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 
Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials fro 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d.; also in bottles for abroad. 
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A. 5. MALLETT, ALLEN and CO., 
Contractors to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 


TYPE MUSIC PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, &c, 





PORTRAITS. WINDOW BILLS. STATIONERY. 
‘Speciality.) BOOKS. SHOW CARDS. 
POSTERS. CATALOGUES. PLANS, &c., &c. 





68 & 70, WARDOUR ST., LONDON,'.W. 


Telegraphic Address—" ASMAL,”’ LONDON, 
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Quarter, Half, or Whole Pages, as per arrangement with Manager. 
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The Manager of “Tux Musica, Worup” will be glad to hear from all 
Music Sellers, Newsagents, &c., willing to take the paper on ‘sale or 


return’ terms, 
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itcubhunpee 
PIANOS. 


66666666 


"I only ies an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 

















ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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rimetia COMPANY'S” 
EXTRACT OF BEEF > 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Invuluable for flavouring, improving and 


strengthening SOUPS, GRAVIES, 
AND MADE DISHES. 







> Forty Pounds of Prime Lean 


Beef are used to make One Pound 


of Extract of Beef. 


See Signature in Blue Ink (as above) across the Label on each Jar of ‘the Genuine Extra:t. 


COOKERY BOOKS (indispensable for ladies) sent FREE on application to the 


LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


9, Fenchurch-Avenue, E.C. 
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